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Mr Speaker 


O*% Wednesday last week, the proceedings of the 
House of Commons were rudely interrupted by the 
death of the Speaker, Captain FitzRoy. Until the 
Commons presented Colonel Clifton Brown as their new 
choice to the King’s Commissioners in the Upper House, 
the proceedings of the Lower House stood in abeyance. 
There has been some criticism of a state of affairs which 
permitted the business of Government to be interrupted 
at a crucial time by an ancient ritual. 

Circumstances were indeed unusual. It is a century 
and a half since a Speaker died in harness. Captain 
FitzRoy’s sudden and lamentable death, in the middle of 
a war in whose conduct his skill in the office he had 
Occupied for nearly fifteen years was a powerful aid, 
was a blow that had not been anticipated. But it is 
nonsense to suggest that the war effort was in any way 
adversely affected by the dignified process which brought 
the Deputy Speaker and Chairman of Committees into 
the Speaker’s Chair with the utmost dispatch. All that 
can be said is that the possible area of choice for a new 
Speaker was somewhat lessened by the suddenness and 
unexpectedness of the event. But Colonel Clifton Brown 
Owes his election, not to the unusual circumstances in 
Which it took place, but to his own record and qualities. 

The Speaker probably occupies a more important posi- 


tion to-day than even his predecessors have done. From 
being first the creature of the Crown and then the creature 
of the Government, the Speaker has become the friend 
and protector of Members. His concern is, on the one 
hand, for the Commons as a body and, on the other, for 
Members as individuals, never for parties or the executive 
power. This role is doubly important when the checks 
and balances of normal parliamentary procedure on party 
lines have been removed by the overriding emergency. 
and when the Government is vested with vast war powers 
which Members can question or criticise, but not 
diminish. 

The only dissentient voice that was raised in the 
Commons on Tuesday, when the new Speaker was chosen 
by acclamation, was in fact raised, not against Colonel 
Clifton Brown, but against a situation in which the 
deliberations of Parliament tend to be dominated by the 
regiment of Ministers, Secretaries and ex-Ministers who 
make up so large a part of the present House and regard 
their right to speak, and speak at length, as a prior charge 
upon Parliament’s time. This had exercised the mind of 
Captain FitzRoy who pleaded on the occasion of his third 
election in 1931 for briefer speeches, especially from 
Members of Ministerial status. That the situation has 
since become worse, not better, is the almost inevitable 
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consequence of a wartime position in which immense and 
manifold acts are undertaken by the Government in the 
presence of a Parliament in which the party alignment 
and its cut and thrust have become for‘a time largely 
formal. Captain Cunningham-Reid, whose intervention 
was typically maladroit, can at least rest assured that 
the new Speaker, judged by the promise of his own earlier 


. 


Piecemeal 


Ts White Paper on Training for the Building 
Industry was analysed in The Economist last week, 
when some attempt was made to work out its quantitative 
implications. Regarded by itself, the scheme commands 
admiration. It is a bold attempt to bring a measure of 
stability to a notoriously precarious industry and in doing 
so to pave the way for the most visible and tangible aspect 
of Reconstruction. Nevertheless, some of the elements of 
the plan require more extensive scrutiny in the context 
of major economic policy. While acknowledging the 
imaginative breadth of the plan and paying tribute to the 
vision of a rebuilt Britain that it conjures up, it is neces- 
sary to inquire more closely into the way in which this 
plan fits into the wider framework of policy for the 
post-war period. As was pointed out in The Economist 
last week, the programme must be related both to likely 
building needs and to other claims on the total resources 
available for investment and consumption. Is the claim 
that has been so precisely staked out for building a 
reasonable one in the schedule of reconstruction 
priorities? Or will its acceptance, as it has been set out, 
prejudice the necessary claims of other items on the 
national stock? 

From this point of view, the policy sketched in the 

White Paper, after its quantitative implications have been 
measured, raises two major questions. The first relates 
to the magnitude of the programme. It was calculated 
last week that the target figure of 1,250,000 persons 
_employed implies an annual production of about {£600 
millions, valued at present prices ; and that, if this total 
is distributed between the different categories of building 
work in roughly the pre-war proportions, it will include 
from 440,000 to 500,000 new dwelling houses a year, 
compared with an average of about 200,000 a year in 
the inter-war year and the record figure of 370,000 in 
1936/7. The plan calls, in short, for a rate of building, 
extending over ten years, very substantially higher than 
has ever before been experienced. 
_ Will such a high rate of building be required? There 
is, of course, the air-raid damage to be made good. But 
the number of houses rendered uninhabitable—not all of 
them requiring complete rebuilding—is not more than 
about 250,000, which is only about half the planned 
annual output. Nor can there be expected to be as large 
a backlog as in the last war, when the population was 
still increasing and there had been very low building 
for several pre-war years. After the first year or two of 
the new peace, the industry will be back upon a peace- 
time basis. Will there, in such conditions, be a demand 
for 500,000 houses a year? A desire and a need there will 
certainly be ; it will be impossible to say that houses are 
not wanted until every inhabitant of the country is 
adequately housed. But a desire can be converted into a 
demand in only two ways—either by people spontaneously 
spending the requisite portion of their incomes to secure 
it, or by the Government footing the bill. 

There are some reasons for supposing that the spon- 
taneous post-war demand for houses will, after a brief 
period of repairing the ravages of war, be smaller, not 
larger, than before the war. The enormous pre-war 
demand arose from the coincidence of a number of 
factors. In the first place, though the increase in the. total 
population had almost ceased, the number of family 
units (i.c., in the main, married couples) was still 
increasing ; this will not be true, or not true in nearly the 
same measure, after the war. These increasingly numerous 
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work in the chair, and by the performance of his former 


chief, will do everything that lies in the power of a Speaker 
to temper the wind to the shorn lamb—and to preserve 
intact the respect for individual and minority opinions 
= which the rehabilitation of the Parliamentary process 
after the war will depend. Mr Speaker has the future of 


Parliament, as well as its past and present, in his keeping. 


Planning 


family units were in the 1930’s enabled to afford new 
houses by an increase in their real incomes, due to the 
great fall in the cost of food. This also, through the 
double effects of an adverse change in the terms of trade 
and the machinations of the agrarian interest, is likely to 
be reversed. Thirdly, there was a great deal of building 
as a result of the flexibility of transport brought by the 
motor-car. This may or may not have reached its natural 
limit ; but it is unlikely to be a more potent factor after 
the war than in the early 1930’s, if only because of the 
restrictions which are likely to be imposed on building in 
rural areas. 

The prospect is, then, for a smaller spontaneous demand 
for additional houses. There is, of course, the possibility 
of a spontaneous demand arising for the replacement of 
old houses by new. That is a possibility. But ‘it has not 
arisen yet ; up to the present, the demand has been for 
additional houses, not for replacement, as is proved by 
the small margin of value between an old house and a 
new. And any demand for replacement would be likely 
to be checked by a fall in the value of old houses. Any- 
body would prefer, other things being equal, to live in 
a new house than in an old house (except for “ period 
residences”). But other things will not remain equal, 
and how many people will prefer to pay half as much 
again for a new house as for an old house with comparable 
accommodation ? 

If the rate of building is to be doubled while the 
spontaneous demand falls, the gap will have to be filled 
by a very much enlarged programme of Government- 
supported building. In itself, such a programme is, of 
course, highly desirable. Few prospects are more exciting 
than that of removing within a generation the blight of 
bricks that the nineteenth century (and part of the 
twentieth) spread across the country, and replacing it with 
homes fit for democrats. But, in effect, the Government’s 
new plan gives this particular dream a first lien on the 
resources of the country. What the Government is in 
effect committing itself to (though it may not be aware 
of the: fact) is that 500,000 houses a year shall take 
precedence over every other form of reconstruction. The 
question to be asked is not whether we should like to 
rebuild the entire country in 25 years,.but whether we 
need houses at this rate so badly that we are prepared to 
put them ahead of everything else. The maintenance of 
this programme is likely to impose a very heavy burden 
on the Budget. Does it really express the wish of the 
people that, while no commitment is entered into: on the 
Beveridge Plan, the available budgetary margin should 
be mortgaged for houses? Building at the rate of £600 
millions a year would use up half or more of the gross 
national savings—that is, of savings and depreciation funds 
together. Do we really want to take so large a part of the 
national re-equipment in bricks and mortar, at the cost of 
all other forms? It has been estimated in the press that 
direct employment of 1,250,000 persons in the building 
trades means total direct and indirect employment of some 
4,000,000. The calculation is probably somewhat 
exaggerated ; but even if the right figure is 3,500,000, 
that is one-sixth of the total labour force. With all the 
other things that there are to be done, is it really right to 
put one man in six into building? When the time comes, 
of course, none of these things will be done. The com- 
mitment is one which cannot be honoured, and every-. 


one concerned should be warned of the fact from 
the start. 
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The first major qualification that must be made to the 
welcome given to the plan is thus that it is too large. A 
ten-year plan for the building industry is an admirable 
and praiseworthy idea. But the figures are wrong ; 900,000 
builders might be much closer to what the country can 
support, and (when it becomes conscious of the priorities) 
will desire, than 1,250,000. The second major qualification 
relates to the flexibility of the programme. Building, it 
was pointed out in last week’s article, is “ one of the most 
important and flexible instruments for translating into 
practice any policy of full employment.” The doubt is 
whether the use of this programme as a flexible instru- 
ment will not be inhibited by its very size. The ability to 
expand the subsidised portion of the building programme 
when depression threatens can indeed be one of the most 
powerful weapons in a Full Employment policy ; slums 
and slumps can be removed by the same action. But how 
can employment in the building trades be expanded if 
it is already stabilised at the maximum? What should be 
one of the flexible elements is, in short, threatened with 
inflexibility. To avoid this, the employment target should 
be reduced to, say, 900,000, and this figure should be 
treated as an average. There is nothing to prevent, and 
everything to support, an offer of stabilised employment 
to the permanent garrison of the trade—say, to 700,000 
workers ; but, within the planned average employment 
of the industry, room must be left for a certain transient 


The Middle East—ll 





Supply 

F the Governments of the Middle East had been com- 
pelled to deal unaided with their supply problems, 
there would certainly have been a famine in some areas 
last year. The influence of Britain, the United States, 
France and to a very much lesser extent, Russia, has been 
brought to bear again and again to ameliorate conditions, 
smooth out difficulties and encourage and guide the 
inexperienced efforts of the local administrations. This 
influence has not been exercised in a haphazard way 
through a variety of different agencies and missions. 
Since April, 1941, all questions of supply have come 
under the jurisdiction of the Middle Eastern Supply 
Centre at Cairo. Created under the pressure of wartime 
necessity, the Centre has developed in the course of its 
two years of existence into a vigorous and hopeful experi- 
ment in international economic co-operation. Turkey’s 
dealings with the Centre are confined to various basic 
commodities—cereals, fertilisers and sugar—which are 


subject to world-wide pooling arrangements ; but all the 
other Middle Eastern countries, as well as the Sudan, 
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portion, a floating population, if the general economic 
policy of the country is net to be fatally hampered. 

The reason why this particular plan has been produced 
at this particular moment on this particular scale is to be 
found in the confluence of a band of enthusiastic planners 
at the Ministry of Works with the necessity to provide 
reassurances to the building trade unions in the matter of 
wartime dilution. Both motives are entirely proper— 
indeed, it is refreshing to find any instance in which 
forward-looking people are able to turn the ponderous 
wheels of the machinery of state even so far as to produce 
a White Paper. But when all these kind words have been 
said, it is still necessary to deplore the obvious fact—due, 
it should be said, not so much to any fault of the actual 
drafters of the plan, as to the ca’canny empiricism of their 
superiors in the hierarchy of government—that the 
planning has been done in isolation from other aspects 
of the economic problem and with wholly inadequate 
efforts to fit it into the general framework. It should be 
a well-known and bitterly learned truth, from the 
experience of wartime priorities, that if they are worked 
Out separately and independently, the total claims will 
inevitably exceed the capacity and resources available. 
Planning for-the future we must certainly have ; but if 
the planning is to be as piecemeal as this, we shall end up 
by being more planned against than planning, and instead 
of priorities and a programme there will be frustration. 


Centre 


Suadi-Arabia, Eritrea, British Somaliland and Ethiopia, 
carry on their foreign trade through the Centre. 

Its organisation is simple. It is now a joint Anglo- 
American organisation, meeting under the presidency of 
Mr Casey, with Mr Winant, brother of the United States 
Ambassador to London, as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and member of the Supply and Transporta- 
tion Sub-Committee which deals with the Centre’s local 
business. A Middle Eastern Supplies Committee, repre- 
senting all the interests involved, gives advice and guid- 
ance from the London end. In the countries served by 
the Centre, contact is maintained through officials 
attached to the British or American diplomatic missions 
or, where they have been set up, through Joint Supply 
Committees ; there are Anglo-American Supply Com- 
mittees in Baghdad, Ankara and Teheran, a Joint Com- 
mittee of British, Americans, French, Syrians and 
Lebanese for Syria and Lebanon, a number of Anglo- 
Egyptian Supply and Transport Committees in Egypt. 
Neither the Centre nor the Committees have executive 
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powers. They advise and co-ordinate. The Committees, 
in conjunction with their Governments, work.out the 
country’s requirements for each half year ; and this list 
is sent to the MESC which, co-ordinating it with the 
requirements of other countries, sends the total supply 
list to London. Here it is the task of the Ministry of War 
Transport and the other Ministries and agencies con- 
cerned to allot supplies and transport facilities for as much 
of the requirements as can be met. : 

Two types of trade are covered. Private trade still 
accounts for much of the imports and exports ; but since 
shipping space is limited, only a certain amount of private 
trade can be permitted, and essential goods have to 
be given priority. At the request of the MESC, the 
Middle Eastern Governments have either introduced or 
tightened up the system of granting import licences, and 
only those approved by the MESC are given shipping 
space. Certain commodities are too vital and in too short 
supply for the nornml functioning of private trade. 
Cereals, sugar and fertilisers are bulky goods and require 
much shipping space. Other commodities—such as tea, 
quinine or oil seeds—are subject to world-wide 
schemes under the Anglo-American Combined Boards. 
These supplies are handled by public agencies. The MESC 
makes up the requirement lists ; and the shipping, storage 
and distribution of the pooled commodities is entrusted 
to the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation. 

In the first year of its existence, the MESC averted 
the danger of famine by importing and guiding the dis- 
tribution of some 600,000 tons of wheat to the Middle 
East. Now when better harvests have brought the region 
back to its old relative self-sufficiency, the activities of 
the MESC are a reassuring background for local govern- 
ment action in compelling hoarders to disgorge their 
supplies and encouraging the resumption of cross-frontier 
trading. The Governments have a hard time in these dis- 
turbed days to persuade their peoples that the export 
of surplus foodstuffs to deficiency areas is good policy. 
With the MESC behind them, they know that they will 
not be left with any inconvenient shortages themselves. 
This indirect contribution towards stability is probably 
one of the MESC’s most important contributions to the 
return to orderly distribution in the Middle East. 

Even if the work of the MESC were simply confined 
to this controlling and directing of supplies and transport, 
the organisation that has been built up could with profit 
be maintained after the war to integrate the economic 
life of the whole region for later years. Its fate would 
depend upon the shape of the peace settlement. If 
freedom from want becomes the goal of international 
collaboration, and the lessons of wartime administration 
are learnt, the MESC and its dependent Committees fit 
into the pattern of world-wide economic collaboration 
foreshadowed by Lend-Lease, the Combined Boards and 
Britain’s experiments in rationing. The common factor 
in all these systems is the basing of priority upon need 
and the recognition that human resources can be broadly 
planned to ensure that needs are satisfied before luxuries 
and extras. Wartime experience has shown that the pre- 
war type of commodity control, designed primarily to 
maintain prices, if necessary by restricting output, could 
be displaced by the type of control now exercised by the 
Combined Boards. The basis of this control is an estab- 
lished programme of need. The Boards are responsible for 
expanding output up Yo the limit of the programme and 
distributing it on a priority basis. If such a system of 
world-wide commodity control were adopted after the war 
to plan production, not for war needs, but for increasing 
human consumption, the various national committees 
and their parent MESC might continue their work of 
estimating six-monthly lists of basic necessities—grain, 
sugar, oil—and of securing their acceptance at the general 
pool. In this way, the people of the Middle East might 
secure minimum standards of consumption at guaranteed 
low prices—a minimum “ freedom from want,” while con- 
sumption above the average could continue to be catered 
for through the ordinary channels of private trade. 

Such a development does not follow inevitably from 
the work of the MESC. Its present hold upon the Middle 
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Eastern Governments springs from shortage—shortage of 
shipping and shortage of supplies. When in the post-war 
these conditions are relaxed, unless there is some 
United Nations’ Ten or Twenty Years Plan for raising 
up the submerged peoples through a guaranteed 
minimum diet or some such standard, much of the work 
of the MESC will inevitably lapse. However, the 
apportioning of supplies and allotting of shipping space 
has turned out to be only one part-of a much wider and 
more varied field of action. To save shipping by reducing 
bulk imports, the various states have been encouraged to 
increase their own food supplies. Agricultural experts, 
British and American, have surveyed the Middle East 
at the invitation of the MESC, and many of their recom- 
mendations are already embodied in functioning schemes. 
It was at the instance of the MESC that Egypt reduced 
its cotton production by a third and, concentrating only 
on long staple cotton, turned the rest of the land over to 
food growing. In Persia, three agricultural development 
and irrigation schemes are under way, two managed by 
Persians, one under British management. Another scheme 
in the upper reaches of the Tigris would, if introduced, 
give Iraq and Persia new agricultural land and spare 
Baghdad the danger of annual flooding. Shortage of 
fertilisers and agricultural machinery are the chief 
obstacles to sound agriculture. The MESC has arranged 
for the import of both. In Syria a Tractor Board under 
joint Control fhas been established from which cultivators 
can hire out rs at a low cost. As a quid pro quo the 
Syrian Government is being encouraged to demand 
control of a percentage of the increased output. — 

The MESC has arranged for a number of agricultural 
conferences for the pooling of information, and one factor 
which emerges clearly from its work is the shortage of 
trained personnel and the lack of any facilities for agri- 
cultural education among the peasants. Apart from the 
Jewish Research Institute in Palestine, there are few 
research and training stations directly in contact with the 
cultivators ; and although the political record of Britain 
in Iraq is remarkable, there are few traces of any British 
attempt to set the Iraqis up with good economic and 
technical equipment. The MESC has opened up the need 
for a great programme of technical education and 
development which could obviously best be carried out 
jointly by the United Nations through a centre such as 
the MESC. At present, there are no Russian advisers 
at Cairo, although Russian agriculturalists and engineers 
have much valuable experience to contribute from work 
undertaken in areas with very similar climatic conditions. 
Only in the sphere of pest-prevention have the Russians 
been brought fully into a co-operative scheme. The ant- 
locust organisation established in May, 1942, by the 
MESC has Russian, Persian, British and Indian experts 
working at Teheran. Another branch is at work in Suadi 
Arabia. The sunn pest in Iraq, Turkey, and Persia is also 
a concern of the MESC, and in Baghdad the Arabs have 
called in the services of a Jewish expert from Palestine-— 
a fact not without political significance. 

The agricultural development programme of the 
MESC has been accompanied by plans for the 
encouragement of local industries. To reduce imports 
and spare shipping, the MESC has made possible 
the starting up or extension of a number of industrial 
ventures—a plant for crushing oil seeds in Iraq, canning 
plants in Egypt, superphosphates in Palestine and Egypt, 
a cotton mill plant in Persia, paper production in Egypt 
window glass in Palestine. The Middle East demand for 
dry batteries can now be met from Palestine, and the 
region’s needs in sodium sulphate are covered locally. 
The development schemes tend to be centred in Palestine 
and Egypt because there local capital and skill are avail- 
able. If a wider scheme not dependent upon immediate 
wartime contingencies were envisaged, it would be ess¢n- 
tial to spread the advantages over the whole region. The 
work of the MESC in the industrial as in the agricultural 
sphere has brought to light the ‘Middle East’s need for 
more technical training, for wider education, for bigg* 
capital investment than any one Government can aff : 
and here, even if the wider hopes of a peace settlemen 
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based on the raising of living standards are not realised, 
it should be possible for the MESC to continue its work 
after the war and act as a centre for the planned develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry in the whole region. 

A revised MESC, representing the United Nations, 
could provide the capital, the machinery, the experts, the 
advisers, the educationalists without which there can he 
no speedy raising of Middle Eastern living standards, no 
end to the recurring crises of want, little genuine political 
co-operation and little hope of the area being withdrawn 
finally from the struggle for predominant influence 
between the Great Powers. The machinery, the per- 
sonnel, the administrative methods for such a transforma- 


NOTES OF 


Stabilisation in the East ? 


The position on the Russian front has again taken a 
new turn. By their success in re-establishing their front on 
the Lower and Middle Donetz, the Germans have reduced 
the Russian salient pointing from Slavyansk towards 
Stalino end Taganrog. The German counter-attack was 
carried out by a concentrated force of 25 divisions, which 
had, according to Russian sources, been shifted from West- 
ern Europe. Kharkov was threatened from the south. A 
threat from the west was soon added by the German advance 
to Valki. The German bid for Kharkov was then countered 
by a Russian withdrawal from their salient pointing towards 
Poltava. The Russians have been faced with the difficult 
task of re-grouping their westward array of forces so as to 
be able to meet the danger-to their southern flank. A new 
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battle of Kharkov fas been going on. Up to a point the 
Possession of Kharkov will determine which side—the 
Germans or the Russians—will be able to mount a large 
scale offensive in the south later in the year. On the Moscow 
front, the Russians have followed up their victory at Rzhev 
by the capture of Gzhatsk ; but the pace of their advance 
here, as well as on the Lake Ilmen sector, has slowed down 
—it has never been comparable to the tempo in the south. 

fore the thaw starts in the north, too, the Russians may 
Still be able to regain Vyazma and Orel. Apart from these 
two key poiits—and Kharkov in the south—it is not im- 
Probable that the front in the east has become relatively 
stable ; it may be that, apart from the fighting for these 
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tion and expansion of the MESC exist. Co-operation 
between the great nations and between the local Govern- 
ments is a fact, But it would be simply futile to 
suppose that the existence of the machinery in itself 
is enough to secure the survival of the experiment. 
Only if the United Nations are resolved on their 
policy will they be able to take up the implements the 
war has forged for their use. The MESC is one of the 
most outstanding—and one of the most precarious. Its 
great economic and social achievements depend absolutely 
upon the political decisions of the peace settlement. It 
has no more permanence than the victors choose to give it. 
(The first article in this series appeared on February 20th) 
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pivotal towns, no very important changes will occur before 
the summer campaigning season. When the German Com- 
mand strikes the balance of the winter campaign it cannot 
avoid putting all its. immense losses in territory, material 
and manpower on the debit side. On the credit side, it will 
have only the shortening of the front to about half the 
length it was last November. 


* * * 


Time in Tunisia 


On the Russian front, the Germans have won a little 
time to strengthen their defences and to prepare for the 
summer. In Tunisia, they have been playing for the same 
stake ; and it is not yet definitely established with what 
success. Their thrust westward towards the Algerian fron- 
tier broke down, and was followed by a fairly deep retreat. 
But, if the statement (made at an early stage of the fighting) 
that Allied losses would cause a postponement of the final 
offensive was not merely a ruse de guerre, then the foray 
brought Rommel and Arnim at least part of the advantage 
they were seeking. They were less lucky in the attack from 
the Mareth line against the Eighth Army. General Mont- 
gomery’s artillery took a heavy toll of the panzers:; the loss 
of 50 tanks means a lot to a force which has only a few 
hundreds at its disposal. But in spite of this, the Mareth 
line still stands between General, Montgomery and Rommel; 
and to break through it is a much harder task than to beat 
back a series of sallies from: it. Judgment on the latest 
stage of the Tunisian campaign must depend on what is 
considered to have been the enemy’s initial intention. If 
it was to make a large scale diversion and to carry the 
fighting into Algeria, then the enemy has suffered a signal 
defeat. If, however, it was merely to fight a delaying action 
to gain time for the completion of the new mobilisation in 
Germany and for the strengthening of the European fortress, 
then Rommel may not, perhaps, in spite of local reverses, 
be wholly dissatisfied with the results achieved so far. His 
delaying operations have not failed to delay the Allies. 


x * * 


Marshal Stalin 


The “granting of the military rank of Marshal” to 
Premier Stalin surpasses in importance any ordinary military 
appointment. The act is not only a stressing of Stalin’s 
leading role’ in the strategic conduct of the war. It is also 
an indication of a significant trend in Russia’s internal 
policy—the growing prestige and social importance of the 
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new officers’ corps. The army pays its tribute to its supreme 
commander. But, by sewing on the epaulettes of a Marshal, 
the leader at the same time pays his tribute to the army. 
The fact that Stalin did not assume any military rank 
earlier was due to the essentially “civilian” outlook of 
the party set-up; and Stalin has been, and still is, the 
leader of the party. Some time ago, no military position 
could rank on equal terms with the extra-constitutional and 
outwardly modest post of the First Secretary of the Central 
Committee. Stalin’s military promotion has—according to 
Moscow correspondents—been welcomed in military circles 
with the words: “ Now he is one of us ”—words which 
seem to reflect the strength of the new esprit de corps 
that has developed in the course of the war. From the point 
of view of the new military hierarchy, the promotion can 
hardly be regarded as the final definition of Stalin’s military 
status. The Commander-in-Chief has now become “the 
youngest marshal” in the brilliant pleiad of old and 
newly promoted marshals; and it will not be surprising 
if in the near future some new and special military title is 
created to suit Stalin’s altogether exceptional position 
vis-a-vis the officers’ corps. Stalin continues to embody 
the unity of army and party ; and the care which is being 
taken to maintain a- stable balance between the two has 
recently been stressed by the appointment of L. M. 
Kaganovich to the important post of Commissar for Rail- 
ways. Kaganovich was Stalin’s closest associate during 
the period of the inner-party strife. He was Commissar 
for Railways before 1939. In recent years he seemed +o 
have disappeared from Stalin’s immediate entourage. His 
appointment signifies a certain strengthening of the older, 
“orthodox” party element in the councils of the Kremlin. 


* * * 
Agenda for Peace 


The peace aims of the ordinary man are not extrava- 
gant. He wants, enough to live on, security in his job, free- 
dom from the overshadowing threat of war—and a fair 
chance to “get on.” Mr Sumner Welles recognised this in 
his recent speech when he said: 

There is no disagreement anywhere as to what the United 
Nations want. They want full em t for their people 
at good wages and under good working conditions and the 
other physical and institutional arrangements that add up to 
freedom from want. 

These “ physical and institutional arrangements” are the 
stumbling. blocks ; and Mr Sumner Welles very sensibly 
asked for an immediate and concerted attack on the concrete 
problems of reconstruction. 

If ‘we do not make a start now, there is danger that we 
shall be brought together to make the peace with as many 
plans as there are governments. 

Mr. Welles believes that if the problems are met in time, 
before habits of thinking have crystallised in each country, 
“common denominators ”-in economic policy can be dis- 
covered. The United States Government is ready to begin 
investigations now, in company with its Allies. Talks on the 
currency problem have begun. Mr William Batt has 
gone on record with his hope that the agencies behind 
Lend-Lease, such as the Combined Raw Materials and 
Production Board and the Combined Food Board, may con- 
tinue to function with revised aims and techniques after 
the war as the instruments of a new kind of control, an 
expansive control geared to a programme of expanding 
world consumption. The growing points are there. But the 
most powerful among the United Nations have yet to 
prove that they know what they want to do with them. 
The predominance of America in the economic 
field lays a special duty on the Americans. 
The discussion at large during the last months in the 
United States, together with the talk of conditions for the 
renewal of Lend-Lease (which have not, in the event, been 
imposed), has mot been wholly reassuring. Nor is there 
much evidence that the American people as a whole have 
grasped the essentials of a sound creditor position—willing- 
ness to accept goods and services in return for exported 
capital. In one sense, the future of prosperity of the world 
depends on the future. height of the American tariff, as 
well as on the future courage of American investment over- 
seas. As Mr Sumner Welles wrote recently in the Atlantic 
Monthly, if America does not mean to stimulate world 
trade “then other nations will have to plan and build for 
autarky.” 


* * * 


The Political Foundation ie . 
International economic collaboration will not take place 

in a political vacuum. Concrete problems are good starting- 

points for reconstruction, but, as the plans take shape, they 
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have to be related to the political controls the victors are 
ready to create. Many people see that the United Nations 
could be the framework of a world-embracing federation or 
union of states ; but few have gone so far as Mr Stassen, 
Governor of Minnesota, who, from among the ranks of the 
younger Republicans, is calling for “ a definite continuing 
organisation of the world ” with United Nations world police 
force, a bill of rights and a United Nations Court, inter- 
national control of ports, and responsibility for increasing 
education and prosperity. He proposes an elected legislature 
with voting strength based on “ the actual strength of the 
respective member nations ” and an executive chosen from 
and responsible to this assembly. Mr Stassen’s proposals are 
a challenge to more concrete thinking. Few people will deny 
the necessity of some kind of world council. The scheme he 
offers presents—as will any scheme—enormous practical 
difficulties. How can the balance between power and voting 
strength be worked out so that the smaller nations do not 
fear domination and the powerful nations secure recogni- 
tion for their heavier responsibility? The voices which are 
being raised in this discussion are confused. The delicacy of 
tampering with national sovereignty was illustrated by the 
“ sovereignty of the air” debate in Congress. A preference 
for national solutions is apparent in the anxiety of some 
circles in the United States to take over the American leased 
bases from the British or to acquire new bases in the 
Pacific. In Britain, the dominant tone in many recent de- 
bates has been “ what we have we hold.” Russia has given 
no indication of any readiness to join in world government. 
It is hard indeed to establish the frontiers between accom- 
plishable world control and Cloud Cuckooland, so long as 
none of the leading powers gives any lead on the policy it 
is prepared to back. 


x x t 


The Russian Reaction 


One difficulty in the way of formulating concrete peace 
plans is the attitude of the world to Russia and of Russia to 
the world. On Monday last Mr Wallace discussed this 
problem with his usual vigour and frankness. His thesis 
was: 

The future well-being of the world depends upon the extent 
to which Marxism, as it is being progressively modified in 
Russia, ‘and democracy, as we are adapting it to twentieth- 
century conditions, can live together in peace . . . unless the 
Western democracies and Russia come to a satisfactory under- 
standing before the war ends, I very much fear that World 
War 3 will be inevitable. 

There can be no question about the Vice-President’s 
diagnosis. Failure to reach agreement with Russia means 
failure to reach agreement at all, because in the areas in 
which the seeds of war are most likely to be sown at the 
peace making—in Germany and in Japan—the attitude of 
Russia largely determines the attitude of the other Great 
Powers. If they can reach a co-operative solution there 1s 
hope of peace, not otherwise. What can be done to secure 
agreement? Contributions cannot be unilateral ; that is why 
a Second Front must be the first concern of Britain and 
the United States, a necessity as well as an obligation. 
Nothing short of a full-scale offensive will completely 
banish Russian suspicions. But the contributions in good will 
and sympathy, too, cannot be unilateral. Admiral Standley, 
however undiplomatically, laid his finger on a difficulty, 
when he suggested, with what truth it is impossible to 
tell, that the Russians, in the spate of their 
tremendous victories and enormous sacrifices, are being 
allowed to believe that they were virtually fighting alone. 
To overcome the engrained suspicions—skilfully played up 
by Nazi propaganda—on both sides needs a very active 
effort of good will on the part of the Allied Governments— 
from the British and the Americans no dealing with 
quislings, no “sympathy with anti-Russian elements ; 
from the Russians, a truce to anti-capitalist propaganda. 
However, Mr Wallace issued the - warning that the 
“Bolshevist bogey ” is to a great extent a function of the 
democracies’ own policy. If they tolerate mass unemploy- 


- ment, no Government, Russian or otherwise, will prevent 


the spread of totalitarian doctrines,-to Right and Left. 
* * * 
Trusteeship 


A week ago, Colonel Oliver Stanley, the latest Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, made a speech at Oxford. Like 


all recent official speeches on colonial policy, it was, 
itself, unexceptionable. Tt dwelt only a short time on past 
achievements ; on the establishment of the rule of law ; 0" 
the creation of impartial justice and incorruptible adminis- 
tration; on the prevention of exploitation ; and on the 


development of communications, health services, agricul- 
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tural research, education and welfare. The Minister admit- 
ted that, in the main, the conception of trusteeship in the 
past has been a negative one, a policy designed to safeguard 
the estate of the several colonies, to preserve it intact, and to 
see that the income from it is enjoyed by the colony itself. 
He pointed out that a new conception has been proclaimed, 
a conception of positive trusteeship by which the colonies 
and their inhabitants shall be assisted to grow in status and 
estate and to work out their own destiny for themselves in 
their own ways, with British aid. The vicious circle by 
which economic development in the colonies was restricted 
by the lack of social services and social services by the lack 
of economic development, was broken, in principle, by the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940. All this is 
sound statement, and well worth stating to a sceptical out- 
side world. Colonel Stanley was surely right when he said 
that it would be a surrender to abandon this responsible 
trusteeship) in favour of some kind of international control 
which has not yet been even defined and which must 
de for its appearance upon a degrée of international 
collaboration, in detail as well as in principle, which has 
not yet come in sight, even for war purposes. But the title 
deeds of the British Empire are conditional ; they must be 
bought and paid for time and again as long as they run. 
In the past, the title has beén earned by actual achievement; 
it will have to be earned again in the future, not by the 
record of the past or the promises of the present, but by 
positive performance. Until the strains and distresses which 
are apparent in the West Indies and in Africa have been 
removed, the new colonial policy will remain a programme, 
not a fact ; and until the machinery of investigation in the 
specific colonial problems has been vastly speeded by com- 
parison with, say, the bodies that have been at work in 
British Guiana and Trinidad, the new pledges can hardly 
be taken at their face value. In wartime, there are obvious 
difficulties. Goods are scarce to meet the basic needs of the 
colonies. There is a shortage of shipping space and commu- 
nications are difficult. The expert scientists that are needed 
to deal with disease and afflictions of the soil are not 
available in sufficient numbers. Nevertheless, there is still 
more than a suspicion that precept and practice are out of 
step. This country has a historic opportunity, in the imple- 


mentation of the new Imperialism on the basis of positive. 


trusteeship, to give a lead and set a model for the world. 
What we have we hold” is no more than a half truth at 


best ; “ What we nourish and develop we hold ” is the only 
sound and just slogan. 


* * * 
A Tragic Lesson 


On March 3rd there was an ineffective but noisy raid 
on London, apparently in retaliation for the devastating 
attack on Berlin two nights earlier. The noise was due to 
the remarkable gua barrage which London now possesses. 
Damage and casualties were very slight. Yet, at one tube 
shelter, 173 people were killed (60 children) and a 
further 61 people were seriously injured. This happened in 
a district where no bomb dropped. It was, as the official 
Statements have emphasised, an accident—and an accident 
quite without precedent even at the height of the bombing of 
London in 1940-41. The fact that this tragedy was due 
heither to panic nor to enemy action strongly underlines the 
need for the most searching inquiry. An inquiry is to be 
held, Mr Morrison has announced, but not, unfortunately, 
in public. Accidents like this should not happen, and those 
responsible should be made acutely aware of this. Not only 
did accidents of this kind not happen in 1940-41 ; it is per- 
mussible to suggest that they could not have happened, 
because the standard of vigilance and safety organisation 
Was kept at all times and at all places at a peak. There 
could be no more melancholy proof than this accident of 
the perils of relaxing even the smallest precautions, even 
though the danger from the air has diminished and become 
infrequent. Human fallibijity, on the part of crowds as 
Well as officials, is unavoidable. But by a proper organisation 
of entrances, hand-rails, crash barriers, lighting and crowd 
control this tragedy could surely have been made impossible. 
Final judgment must await the findings of a full investiga- 
ion. Every effort has been made to assist the injured sur- 
vivors and the dependants of those who were killed ; but 
nothing could justify the placing of obstacles in the way of 
their desire, which is shared by the general public, to know 
Precisely why this dreadful accident was allowed to happen. 

* * * 


Wings for Victory 


V; By Wednesday night, after five days of the Wings for 
ictory week in London, £102,617,440 had been subscribed 
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towards the target of £150 millions. This is a remarkable 
figure. To the extent to which it represents genuine saving 
and abstention from consumption, which may be ap- 
preciable—it represents a direct contribution for the war 
effort. On the other hand, the figure reached by the end of 
the week must inevitably wear the usual spurious air. That 
is to say, there was never much doubt that the target would 
be attained ; and the greater part of it will be made up of 
large institutional sayings which are not savings in any 
real sense, which would have been invested in Government 
securities in any case, and which have simply been deployed 
in this particular way at this particular time to swell the 
total. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer said when the 
the primary objective of these 
campaigns is “saving by private individuals.” But he 
also said, “ Do not let us decry large subscriptions by insti- 
tutions and business undertakings,” the notion being pre- 
sumably that these are the whales which, though neither 
here nor there in themselves, are used to catch the sprats 
that really count. This theory is excellent, with one 
important proviso. Possibly, many people are induced by 
the pageantry and the big numbers of special savings weeks 
to put aside a little more than usual themselves. But, there 
is an opposite tendency. Many other people may feel that 
their mite cannot possibly count beside the thousands and 
millions of the big savers. In that case, instead of assisting 
in the sprats’ capture, the whales merely frighten them 
away. Every success must be wished to these Wings for 
Victory weeks ; but there is still an urgent need for clearer 
thinking about their purpose. Confusion, for example, was 
revealed in the speeches of Sir Kingsley Wood and Mr 
Attlee, taken together. Both agreed that savings are needed 
now to assist the war effort by reducing civilian demand 
for resources, and, correspondingly, increasing the Govern- 
ment’s. But, whereas Mr Attlee, referring to after the war, 
said that current savings are required to ensure a steady 
flow of purchasing power to maintain postwar employment, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, somewhat 
astonishingly, that these savings are needed to-day in order 
to assist in post-war reconstruction. The Chancellor is 
surely wrong again—unless he simply means, as he 
certainly did not say, that the withholding or blocking of 
the money claims represented by these savings after the war 
will facilitate reconstruction. The only saving that will aid 
post-war reconstruction will be that made while recon- 
struction is takirig place, that which will actually free 
resources at the time for reconstruction tasks. 


* * * 


Soldier into Civilian 


Lord Nathan has made welfare his province. During the 
war, he is concerned with welfare in the Army, with the 
multitude of problems, perplexities, difficulties and dis- 
comforts that inevitably confront the civilian turned soldier. 
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It is this experience that has caused him to turn to the 
no less perplexing problems that will face the soldier when 
he turns civilian again. Lord Nathan’s proposal is that a 
Department of Welfare should be set up, in liaison with 
the Ministry of Labour or the Ministry of Social Security. 
Its justification is the certainty that when soldiers and war- 
workers come home again after a war which has dislocated 
their entire family life, there wilt be immense need for 
some authority charged with specific responsibility for 
answering the questions which these bewildered individuals 
will inevitably ask, and for placing them, as individuals, 
in touch with the agencies that can assist them in 
putting their lives and livelihoods together again. The need 


is not made smaller by the refusal of the Government, - 


expressed in the House of Lords on Tuesday, to con- 
template the creation of a new Ministry. Indeed, the need 
was recognised by Lord Snell, the Government spokesman; 
and,.Ministry or no Ministry, it must be met, if a real 
danger of confusion and discontent after the war is to 


be avoided. The need fog means to enable individuals to’ 


deal with their own particular and personal problems and 
anxieties is not new. It has been immensely increased 
by the dislocation of war, which has placed men, women 
and children all over the country in abnormal and un- 
friendly circumstances ; and it will be further intensified 
when the dislocation of war is succeeded by the un- 
scrambling process of the immediate post-war period. But 
it is a well-known and long-standing criticism of the 
social services that, perhaps of necessity, they cater for 
categories and not for individuals, for masses and not for 
persons, for the “average man” and not for the actual 
family. In a sense, all social welfare, at the point where 
it is applied, is concerned with special cases; and every 
body of enquiry that has investigated the working of this 
or that social service has been struck by the gap which 
exists between the administrative machinery that has 
been created and the actual needs and knowledge of the 
individuals affected. Whether there is to be a Ministry of 
Welfare or not, this gap must be closed, especially while 
the vast task of demobilisation is in train. There must be 
some agency on the spot from which the individual man 
and woman can find out where to go and what to do in 
_ order to pick up the threads of home and work again. The 
nuclei exist in the welfare organisations of the Services, 
in the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux and in such ad hoc devices 
as the organisation set up in 1940 to furnish London’s 
homeless with central clearing houses of guidance and aid. 
Sir William Beveridge has suggested the setting-up of local 
enquiry offices. The step from these beginnings to local 
welfare centres, in which all the strands of the social 
services, public and voluntary, can be brought together as 
they affect each actual individual who comes for help, is 
short and surely inevitable ; and it should be done deliber- 
ately, as Lord Nathan asks. 


* *. * 


The New Finnish Cabinet 


The Cabinet crisis in Finland was solved last week 
by the choice of Professor Linkomies, a prominent Con- 
servative, as Prime Minister. M Hakkila, the Social Demo- 
‘crat Speaker of the Diet, failed to form a Ministry when 
the Agrarian Party announced their refusal to collaborate. 
This appears to have caused some regret in the Third Reich, 
where Dr Schmidt had just announced at a Wilhelmstrasse 
press conference that M. Hakkila was renowned for his anti- 
Bolshevik convictions. Besides the appointment of M Linko- 
mies, the most important feature of the new Cabinet is the 
replacement of the pro-German Foreign Minister, M 
Witting, by the Social Democrat M Ramsay, a Fenno-Swede 
known to have numerous personal connections with the 
western democracies. It may also be significant that M. 
Fagerholm, whose resignation was nearly engineered by pro- 
German sympathisers last December, remains in the Gov- 
ernment, while the representative of the IKL—the local 
Nazi party—and Pastor Kukkonden, a protagonist of the 
Greater Finland policy, have been dropped. Axis sympathis- 
€fs are attempting to draw comfort from the fact that Pro- 
fessor Linkomies is a pure Finn, reputed to favour the 
retention of Far Karelia. The formation of the new Cabinet 
occupied some two and a half weeks after the Presidential 
election. The Cabinet itsglf has emerged from a background 
of feverish negotiation and uncertainty and has as yet made 
no statement of policy, although in the meanwhile the Presi- 
dent, M Ryti, has once more stressed the inevitability of 
Finland remaining in the war. The press of all nations has 
shown a tendency to tie itself in knots attempting to fore- 
cast the implications of the reshuffle, but it seems probable 
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that no crucial decision has yet been made ; that the Finnish 
Government is not secretly pledged either to continue the 
war or to renounce it. Probably the slight shift to the side 
of democracy is a conscious attempt to foster understanding 
with the United States and this country as a measure of 
reinsurance. But there appears to have been some reaction 
in Finnish opinion since early February from the anxiety 
to break with the Axis. No doubt the check to the Russian 
advance and the setback in Tunisia are partly responsible. 
People argue that, after all, a German defeat may not be 
inevitable. 


* * x 


Manpower Reserve 


Britain’s manpower and womanpower are now highly 
mobilised, as Dr Goebbels himself has recently had 
occasion to remark. Little more can be _ expected 
in the way of tapping fresh sources of labour during 
1943; and Mr Ince, Director-General of Manpower 
at the Ministry of Labour, pointed out -in a speech 
last week-end that part-time women represent about 


.the only reserve from which the places of men called 


up for the Services can be filled. Recent figures show 
that about a quarter of a million women are engaged on 
part-time work. An expansion to at least one million js 
hoped for. Part-time work has several advantages ; it mini- 
mises the difficulties of shopping and domestic ties, and, if 
arrangements can be made between two women to work 
alternate shifts in the factory, and look after each other’s 
children when off duty, it can be mutually beneficial. Many 
employers prefer to take on two part-time women to one 
full-time woman, since they arrive fresher at work, in- 
dustrial fatigue is less, absenteeism is lower, and in many 
cases—so long as the continuity of the process is not 
broken up—their combined output is higher than that of a 
single woman. It is probable that schemes for outwork, 
either in workers’ homes or in decentralised workshops, 
such as were described in The Economist on February 27th, 
will be developed—though not, it is to be hoped, at the 
expense of recruitment for factory work, which is in every 
respect more productive. The drive for part-time workers 
should not be made an excuse either for full-time recruit- 
ment or for not extending the number of day nurseries, 
and otherwise making it much easier than it is for married 
women to work full time in factories. Mr Ince, echoing 
earlier pronouncements by Mr Bevin and Mr Lyttelton, 
said that the chief task now is to make up for labour 
shortage by increasing labour’s productivity, and in this 
connection he stressed the importance of training. Although 
the 26 Government training centres and 150 technical col-, 
leges have played an important part in training recruits for 
industry, the bulk of the training still has to be provided 
within the factories themselves. Many employers, either 
through shortage of skilled labour or through pressure of 
work, are still slow, after 34 years of war, to provide the 
necessary ‘facilities ; and the question of training and up- 
grading women, and ensuring their employment on the jobs 
for which they have been trained, is one that calls for 
constant vigilance and control by the Minigtry of Labour's 
staffs. Like labour, managerial staffs have been heavily 
diluted since the war. 


* * x 


Buoyant Revenue 


Just over a month ago, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that expenditure in the financial year 1942-43 
would exceed the Budget estimate by some 5 per cent. For 
a long time, it has been obvious that revenue, too, would 
exceed the estimate. It is likely to do so some three weeks 
before the end of the financial year on March 31st. Ordinary 
revenue between April 1, 1942, and March 6th this year 
amounted to £2,592 millions, compared with an estimate 
of £2,627 millions for the whole financial year—and com- 
pared with £1,902 millions in the period between April 1, 
1941, and March 7, 1942. It is likely that the estimate will 
be exceeded in both direct and indirect taxation ; but the 
most striking increase, and the most significant onc, will 
be in the latter category. Customs and excise have already 
brought in £826 million, compared with an estimate of 
£805 millions, and excise alone has yielded £402 millions, 
compared with £367 millions estimated. About this, 
there is no occasion for. unmixed congratulation. In 
part, at least, it is a sign that civilian consumpton 
has exceeded expectations in spite of onerous 1atcs 
of tax, and is a sign that a proportion of the purchasing 
power which should have gone entirely into genuine saving 
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has, in fact, been spent, that is, employed on the undesirable 
consumption of real resources—which it is above all needful 
to conserve against the inevitably austere requirements of 
the next phase of the war. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he prepares his new Budget will have to decide what 
he wants most from his indirect taxes—revenue or the 
curtailment of physical consumption. 


* * * 


Engineers’ .Wages 


As expected, the long-drawn-out negotiations about 
wages between the engineering employers and engineering 
unions have resulted in a “ failure to agree.” The Minister 
of Labour is being informed of the existence of a state of 
dispute in the industry, and the claim will be referred to 
the National Arbitration Tribunal. Last summer, the 40 
engineering unions put forward a collective claim for an 
all-round increase of 11s. a week on the basic wage, for an 
increase of 33} per cent on basic rates for plain time- 
workers, and for the restoration of the pre-1931 conditions 
of overtime, Sunday work and night shifts. The employers 
made a counter offer of an additional 6s. a week for all 
plain time workers, with a consequential variation of the 
earnings of lower paid piece-rate workers, and advocated a 
revised wage structure for the industry. They were un- 
willing to concede the restoration of the pre-1931 condi- 
tions. A joint sub-committee of the two sides was set up 
to examine the proposals, but no settlement was reached. 
The Tribunal is bound to offer the engineers an increase 
on their present rates—it can hardly offer less than the 
employers were prepared to concede—and the unions are 
bound to accept its award. There will be no strike, and the 
engineers know that they will not get the full increases 
originally asked for, which were pitched high in the first 
place and against th@ advice of the union leaders. The 
vital part played by engineering workers in the war effort 
is fully recognised, and it may well be that the claims of 
lower-paid workers, especially of women, deserve special 
consideration, and that there are anomalies which should be 
rectified. But an increase in wages in engineering will in- 
evitably lead to further demands from other branches of 
industry, especially as the engineers are already the highest 
paid of all industrial workers. 


_* * * 


The Railway Case 


Railway chairmen these days have a tale to tell at the 
annual meetings of shareholders. Proudly they describe the 
vital réle the railways are playing in wartime and about the 
mounting traffics efficiently carried. Before the war, said 
Sir Thomas Royden, of the LMS, on Friday, last week, 
passenger journeys represented some 20,000 million miles of 
travel and freight traffic 17,000 million ton miles ; last year 
passenger traffic was up 10,000 million passenger miles and 
freight traffic by 7,000 million ton miles. Here is a measure 
of the intensity of Britain’s war effort. To carry this greatly 
increased volume of traffic, augmented by the need to.save 
tubber and petrol on the road, and by the limitations upon 
coastal shipping, the railway machine, pointed out Sir 
Ronald Matthews, of the LNER, in answer to “those few 
surviving critics of railway efficiency,” has needed an 
expenditure equal to the cost of only a few hours of war. 
Steps have been taken to economise fuel ; the pooling of 
wagons has been successful in reducing substantially the 
movement of empty wagons ; permanent way, rolling stock 
and buildings have been maintained as well as possible in 
difficult conditions ; large numbers of women have had to 
be trained to take the place of men called up. Sir Thomas 
Royden adroitly took the opportunity of putting in a plea 
for the stockholders by contrasting the magnificent services 
rendered by the railways with what he considers their 
meagre financial recognition by the Government. 

Just when we might reasonably have expected to see some 
teward for our conservative policy, war broke out, the Govern- 
ment took over the railways and it was the community and 
not the stockholders who reaped the benefit... . As a final 
travesty of justice, the self-denial of the stockholders in the 
matter of dividends was actually quoted against them as an 
argument for cutting down the price paid by the Government 
for the use of the railways. 

On Wednesday Sir Charles Hambro, of the Great Western, 
Set this alongside Sir Thomas Royden’s outburst : — 

I must remind stockholders that the railway companies 
accented the fixed annual payment of £43 millions as a 
wartime arrangement, because it was recognised that in time 
of war the national interest was paramount. . . . Another 
factor to be borne in mind is that our receipts during the 
Past year arose mainly from war traffics carrfed under 
€xceptional conditions. . . . As all cheap fares were abolished, 
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and the train services largely reduced, it is not surprising 

that there should have been a large increase in net earnings. 
True, in terms of the nominal capital of the railways, the 
return seems meagre, less than 4 per cent; expressed as a 
percentage of the effective capital employed—the only real 
basis of .comparison—it may show a different picture. 
Whatever the wartime service of the railways—and wartime 
service is only common duty—their stockholders could 
hardly expect to derive special gains from Britain’s emerg- 
ency, especially as, for the most part, they are not identical 
— the officials and operatives who are actually doing the 
job. 


* * * 


Freedom of Martinique 


So the seamen were wrong who struck in New Orleans 
because the food they were shipping was designed for 
Admiral Robert. According to Mr Sumner Welles, no food 
has been sent to Martinique since last November. But the 
seamen were right in their suspicions of Admiral Robert. 
Even the cautious State Department admits that he has 
been “somewhat recalcitrant.” As a means of counter- 
pressure, the island of Martinique has now been deprived of 
supplies for the last two months. Surely this, of all ways 
of dealing with recalcitrance, is the least satisfactory. 
Admiral Robert will be the last, not the first, to starve, and 
meanwhile his unhappy people, of whom a large percentage 
are in favour of resistance, must endure famine for the in- 
glorious principles of Pétain’s National Revolution. The 
time has come to end the farce of Robert’s pretended sove- 
reignty. The Vichy régime is at an end, leaving as its only 
legacy the total disappearance of any sort of French State. 
In this anarchic situation, there is only one safe basis of 
sovereignty, the old basis, the will of the people. Let the 
people of Martinique be given the chance given to the 
people of St. Pierre and Miquelon to say whether they will 
support the United Nations or not. The evidence suggests 
that a clear majority would do so. Robert and his Vichy 
naval officers may make a show of resistance if the Allies 
take over the island just as the British received stiff opposi- 
tion in Madagascar. But who will doubt that the British 
policy was correct? 


* * * 


Spanish Scare 


It was certainly time for the Germans to revive the 
bogey of a Nazi occupation of Spain. Now, as before, no 
certain answer can possibly be given about Germany’s in- 
tentions towards Spain. Now, as before, the familiar pros 
and cons—Spain’s lack of food against the benefits to be 
derived from nipping the Mediterranean at the Straits of 
Gibraltar—are doubtless as baffling to the Fuhrer as they 
are to the world at large. There seems to be no doubt that 
fresh German pressure has been brought to bear on the 
Caudillo. Troop movements on the Pyrenees can easily 
be explained away as manceuvres to attain closer frontier 
control ; so can the German torpedoing of a Spanish vessel, 
the Monte Igueldo, on the ground that accidents will 
happen. Certainly, nothing can be deduced from the official 
visit to Spain of the Reich Student Leader. Even the seizure 
of the French post office in Tangier by the Spanish authori- 
ties last week is not unmistakable evidence of German 
control. The Latin American states, which follow Iberian 
affairs with peculiar attention and insight, do seem to incline 
to the view that the danger is genuine—in which case, 
Argentina might find Hispanidad a feeble prop to its 
neutrality. At the end of February, the Argentine El 
Mundo and the Brazilian O fFornal definitely affirmed 
that occupation was imminent. Yet it may be 
that the German pressure is essentially defensive, 
designed to caution a Government which has recently seen 
fit to send an envoy, Colonel Beigbeder, to Washington. In 
the circumstances, the question of Lend-Lease for Spain, 
and the indignation aroused in America by the despatch to 
that country of much needed Gil supplies, has great import- 
ance. It would be no service to Spain to render it rick 
enough to attract the plunderer, 


* * * 


; Shorter Note 


Trade may now be resumed with French Somaliland, 
Réunion and the dependencies of Madagascar..Trade with 
the mainland of Madagascar has already been authorised. 
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Last Testament 


Not long ago the House of Representatives refused to 
appropriate funds to continue the existence of the National 
Resources Planning Board, a signal example of how political 
considerations can be allowed to obscure a sense of national 
values. The NRPB has celebrated its death-warrant, and 
justified its claim to go on living, by the issue of a remark- 
able report on future economic policy. The report is more 
than a Beveridge plan ; social security is only one part. In 
general, according to the first brief cables from Washington 
on Wednesday, it is a comprehensive plan for the transi- 
tion from war to peace. Its first half is made up of proposals 
for the demobilisation of men and plant, and for their re- 
mobilisation for peace purposes and reconstruction ; its 
second is concerned with provisions for old age, want, 
dependency, unemployment, sickness and accident. Stress 
is laid upon the retention and encouragement of private 
enterprise ; but a basic assumption is that a policy of full 
employment should be pursued by the Government. 
Nationally, this report, which is based on three years’ work 
(and calls for much miore extended treatment than in this 
short Note), suggests a new chapter in the New Deal. It 
offers to the United States Government a bold and 
imaginative programme, built on practical lines—just when 
the British Govérnment has decided that the Beveridge plan 
is probably too big to handle, except in penny numbers. 
Internationally, it outlines a policy by which, in combina- 
tion with freer importing and courageous investment over- 
seas, the United States can be the power house of world 
‘ economic advance. 


x * a 3 


Action on Manpower ? 


Some further action on the manpower issue, which has 
provided the main subject of debate on the home front, 
appears imminent. A special committee of five has been 
instructed to prepare a report for the President on the 
best use of the nation’s manpower resources. The five 
members of the Committee are Mr Baruch, Mr Byrnes, 
Admiral Leahy, Mr Hopkins and Judge Rosenman, long 
a close adviser of the President. A correspondent of the 
New York Times suggests that the size of the Army may 
again be under consideration, but Mr Stimson’s statement 
this week that “it is impossible to reduce its size or 
interrupt its training” makes this appear unlikely. 
The concern of the new manpower committee is more likely 
to be with the estimates of the manpower shortages, and the 
location of the most critical sectors, in agriculture, certain 
industrial skills and medicine ; and with the adoption of 
‘new controls for more orderly allocation. The deferment 
of essential farm workers has this week been made general, 
and it has been announced that industrial workers return- 
ing to agriculture will be exempt. But although Congress 
has no integrated programme for dealing with the issue, 
it has made clear its distrust of Mr McNutt, the Man- 
power Commissioner, by refusing to grant him the 
$2,454,000 he requested for extending the work of the 
United States Employment Services, and unless the 
Administration produces a convincing plan—and a more 
popular Administrator—Congress will be encouraged to 
take over the reins. Presumably the Committee is also 
considering the pros and cons of industrial conscription. 
Mr McNutt and his Commission remain hostile to the 
Austin-Wadeworth Bill for the use of compulsion in 
allocating labour. Mr Stimson, on the other hand, has, with 
apparent reluctance, found reliance on the voluntary prin- 
ciple inadequate, and is supporting a National Service 
Bill. In this matter, Mr McNutt has the support of 
organised labour, which has set its face against compulsion. 


* * * 


Kitchen Crisis 


The United States is now on points. The rationing of 
tinned and processed foods is more drastic than had been 
expected. Instead of the 25 per cent cut that had been 
cheerfully anticipated, under present points values qnly 
about 13 million cases of canned goods will be distributed 
monthly, instead of the 30 million cases consumed during 
¥941-42. Each purchaser will get only two to four average 
sized tins a month. Included in the ration of 48 points a 
month are peas, 16 points ; tomatoes, 16; grapefruit juice, 


23 points for 2 lbs.; soups, 6 points ; and baby foods. The 
ration is something of a shock; but the picture of the 
American housewife desperately, but courageously, facing 
the future, with an idle tin-opener and foreign-looking piles 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, is far from fair. Tinned foods 
are used more in the United States than in other countries; 
but to suggest that they are a major part of American cook- 
ing does less than justice to the great culinary traditions of 
the South, of New England, and the Middle West. The 
reason for the food crisis lies, not in an inability to dea) 
with fresh foods, and not so much in a real shortage, as in 
the threat—it is still only that—of a failure to achieve 
efficient and equitable distribution of supplies. There js 
some danger that dissatisfaction with the present methods 
of price control and rationing—and with enforcement of 
both—may lead to a lack of confidence which will stimulate 
black markets and lead to further shortages. 


* * x 


In the Lion’s Den 


Once more the efforts of Sir Walter Citrine and his 
delegation have failed to secure the participation of the 
American Federation of Labour in a labour organisation 
including representatives of Russian labour, or to persuade 
the AFL to sanction independent representation of the 
Congress of ' Industrial Organisations and’ the Railway 
Brotherhoods in such a body. The acrimony and public 
recrimination which have followed this new attempt make 
it difficult not to believe that it womld have been better— 
for the time being, at least—to have let the project rest, 
as, indeed, Sir Walter was advised. -The Federation has 
stubbornly refused to depart from its position that 

any organic liaison with the Soviet trade unions is undesirable 

because . . . the Soviet unions are not free labour organisa- 

tions, but the instrument of a state. 
On the other side of the fence, salt has been poured into 
a re-opened wound. The CIO and the Railway Brother- 
hoods have been. incensed by the refusal of the British 
Trades Union Congress to deal directly with them, instead 
of insisting that any such negotiations be conducted through 
the AFL. They consider it derogatory to their dignity. The 
position is that the AFL, with which the TUC feels it must 
treat as a consequence of its international affilMations and 
long relationship, will not co-operate; whereas the two 
other great American labour bodies, which are prepared 
to enter into an alliance of all United Nations’ labour organi- 
sations, cannot be approached directly, because of the 
monopolistic attitude of the AFL and the self-denying 
ordinance of the TUC. In this lion’s den of labour rivalry 
Sir Walter appears to have acted with more energy than 
discretion. 

: * * + 


Rum! Legislation 


The need for a pay-as-you-go plan for income taxes has 
been conceded in all quarters. What remains to be deter- 
mined now is what form it shall take. Despite the popularity 
of Dr Ruml’s provision for “ forgiveness ” of 1942 taxes, it 
is unlikely that his scheme will be accepted in its original 
form. At least four Bills embodying pay-as-you-go have 
been introduced. The compromises take two forms. 
One would provide for “forgiveness” in the lower tax 
brackets only. It is reported that discussions have been 
going on between tax legislators and the Treasury along 
this line ; and one possibility is that “forgiveness” might 
be extended through the first surtax bracket, thus prevent- 
ing the windfalls to taxpayers in the higher brackets, which 
constituted the main objection of the Treasury to the Rum! 
plan. The other issue is whether pay-as-you-go should g0 
into effect at once or not; on this the feeling is that taxes 
as usual might be paid on March rsth, and that the other 
quarterly payments might comBine 1943 tax liabilities with 
part of 1942’s liabilities. The latter might then be spread 
over a period. A few Congressmen would like.to pass legisla- 
tion on the Rum! plan independently of the new revenue 
bill, but the Treasury has discouraged this, suspecting 1 
would remove the main impetus from the drive for new 
tax legislation. Although there may be some delay in arfiv- 
ing at a compromise satisfactory both to the Treasury 
and Capitol Hill, the incorporation of the principles of 
pay-as-you-earn and of withholding tax at source in the 
American income-tax system appears likely. 
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““L’ Etat Francais”’ 


(By a Correspondent) 


‘ ‘T= and actions are what they are, and the con- 

sequences of them will be what they will be: why then 
should we seek to be deceived? ” It is a pity Bishop Butler’s 
wisdom could not have been applied to recent discussions 
of the present and future political problems of France 
which have illustrated once again Britain’s national talent 
for ignoring unpleasant facts and, if they cannot be ignored, 
asserting or assuming that they need not have unpleasant 
consequences. : 

One unpleasant fact, above all, has been ignored, and 
one unpleasant set of consequences minimised or wished 
out of existence. Yet the fact is indisputable and, one 
would have thought, sufficiently dramatic to win attention. 
The fact is the absence from the world at this moment of 
a French state. It is true that there exists a body which 
calls itself a French state and, indeed, calls itself that 
and nothing more. But the “French State,” as an 
independent body, is as much a fiction as the sovereignty 
of the Sultan of Morocco’or of the Emperor of Annam. 
The case might indeed be put a little more strongly than 
that. For the French conquerors, in Annam or Morocco, 
were taking over and exploiting the existing political organ- 
isation ; the Germans in 1940 permitted the creation of a 
new political organisation for France which, in their then 
state of omnipotence, was the same thing as creating it. 
If Pétain had not existed, he would have had to be 
invented. People talk of Pétain “adopting the policy of an 
armistice.” But the Marshal had in 1940 only “ the freedom 
of choice” between resistance and non-resistance. The fact 


that the non-resistance chosen was given form by an. 


armistice should not blind us to the fact that it was non- 
resistance that was chosen by the Marshal; the armistice 
was not negotiated. It was, like the “ Charte octroyée ” of 
Louis XVIII in 1814, given by Hitler for his own reasons 
and at his own good pleasure. Hitler could have behaved 
in France as he behaved in Poland—abolished the French 
state altogether. He could have completed his military 
victory and ruled all France directly. Why did he not do 
so? Because he thought Vichy would be a paying proposi- 
tion. He may have been wrong, but the decision was made 
not by the impotent and despairing Marshal, but by the 
triumphant and, at that moment, apparently invincible 
Fuehrer. 

Once the Germans had decided that it paid them to 
permit and encourage the creation of a “ French state ” they 
allowed it the harmless luxury of apparent sovereignty. It 
had to look like a semi-independent organisation as much 
and as long as was required by German policy. No doubt, 
direct interference varied. Dakar, Algiers and Martinique 


were given more rope than Vichy or Marseilles to do | 


the Indian rope trick, that is, to make German domination 
seem to disappear into the blue. 

The political consequences have been grave and are still 
grave. All over the world, in Shanghai and Buenos Aires, 
in Stockholm and Ottawa, in Washington and Ankara, the 
German-sponsored “French state” has been the admini- 
strator of the diplomatic and other assets of the French 
Republic. It has been “ France” for that large section 
of the world’s population that does not bother to look 
behind fictions. The consequences have been serious for 
us and ‘important for the Germans. It is true that our 
own action in supporting the de Gaulle movement—for 
all its grave faults and imperfections, which have not grown 
less—saved us from the worst consequences of the Vichy 
policy. Refusing to recognise the armistice, encouraging 
French disavowal of it, repeatedly asserting the British 
belief in a real France that was neither collaborationist nor 
attentiste, we were able to protest continually and effectually 
against the basic Vichy premise that it was possible to do 
a deal with Hitler. If there had been no ‘continuing protest, 
Hitler would have gained even more by his “ magnanimity ” 
than he did. The spectacle of France either rushing to the 
side of the victor, or attempting to manceuvre in the tiny 
field left to her by Hitler, would have been a moral triumph - 
of great importance in the epoch when Hitler was selling 
the New Order, not only in Europe, but in America. To 
deny this is to affirm that we should be no worse off if 
King Haakon had remained in Norway to imitate Pétain 
or if Queen Wilhelmina had gone to Java to imitate Admiral 
Decoux and the other Vichy agents who surrendered Indo- 
China to Japan. ° 

If Hitler, as some pretend, “ made a mistake ” the price is 
being paid not by Germany, but by France, now there is no 
generally recognised and functioning French political 
authority. The fiction of Vichy now pays hardly anybody. 
All of France is occupied and the situation only differs 
from the other occupied countries by the higher rank 
and the more generally representative character of the 
Vichy agents and apologists of German policy. Only in 
China has the Axis managed to find so plausible an 
imitation of a native government as it has in France. But 
Chungking and the Chinese Government give an answer 
to the Japanese claims that no French Government can 
now make to the German claims. To state this is to state 
a regrettable and tragic fact. : 

It is of the greatest i rtance for Europe—and for 
France—that there should a strong and representative 
French Government ond French state in existence as soon 
as possible after the invasion, or the German collapse. 
That Government should not be _ proscriptive in 
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temper or too self-righteous. But it is idle to 
expect that any French Government can begin to 
function that does not condemn. at least the attitude of 
the unshakably loyal agents of Vichy like Admiral Robert 
at Martinique. 

The eleventh hour cannot last forever ; it will soon be 
minuit passé. And everybody who has any concern for 
the future of France and of Europe should begin all con- 
sideration of the French problem by accepting the fact 
that the Vichy experiment has ended in a disastrous 
destruction of the political framework of France. What form 
rebuilding should take is too great a questign for discussion 
here, except that it must be done by the people of France. 
One basic error can be avoided from the start, 
the error that assumes that only dilapidations are in 
question. A complete reconstruction is called for and will 
be called for by the owners, the French people, whatever 
our perennially hopeful paperhangers think. 


North American Lumber 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


BROADLY speaking, natural resources fall into two categories 
—recurrent and exhaustible. To the former belong forest 
and agricultural products, as well as hydro-electric energy, 
and to the latter petroleum, coal and metallic ores. North 
America is generously endowed with both. But, for nearly 
three centuries, timber has been “mined” in the United 
States, that is, virgin timber has been exploited, leaving in 
many cases devastated and unproductive areas. The US 
Forest Service estimates the annual drain of timber re- 
sources, including cutting, fire and disease, at 13,500 million 
cubic feet—a figure which, of late, has exceeded annual 
growth by 2,200 million cubic feet. The potential pro- 
ductivity of the nation’s forest lands, with moderately full 
use, is placed at well over 20,000 million cubic feet, or 
virtually double the present rate of growth. The practice of 
selective cutting and sustained yield is gaining ground. 
The principal kinds of soft wood exploited by the United 
States are. yellow pine, Douglas fir, Ponderosa pine and 
white pine, while oak, yellow poplar, tupelo and birch are 
the chief hard woods cut. Canada’s forest area exceeds 
1,220,000 square miles, or 35 per cent of the total land area. 
About 450,000 square miles of it is unsuitable for com- 
mercial operations, but on 770,000 square miles there are 
trees large enough for use now, or which can be expected 
to grow to usable size in the near future. The present ac- 
cessible productive forests cover 430,000 square miles, of 
which: 45 per cent bears merchantable timber, and the 
balance has young growth. The volume of wood in mer- 
chantable forest is reckoned at 313,140 million cubic feet. 
The most important of all species in the Dominion is spruce, 
covering over one-third of the total forest area. Softwood or 
coniferous species together make up 75 per cent of the total, 
and hardwood or broad-leaved species constitute the 
balance. 
Great strides have been taken in the rational use of timber 
_ Since the depression, which compelled the industry to initiate 
and sponsor new ideas and methods, Progress has been note- 
worthy in three directions—speed of construction, prefabri- 
cation, and size of construction. Thus, in one part of the 
United States, one million foot board measure of lumber is 
being prefabricated into trusses and columns every twenty- 
four hours, seven days a week. Glued, laminated wood 
construction for beams, columns and arches is one of the 
leading new developments. No metal is required for this 
purpose, and lumber which otherwise might be structurally 
useless can be employed with advantage. Composite timber- 
concrete deck cofistruction is another forward step in the 
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use of timber. The higher-stress grade lumber is reserve 
for special uses—aircraft, pontoons and ships. To-day, 
timber is taking the place of steel in, for instance, truck 
bodies, and in bunks for soldiers, and wood pipe is being 
substituted for cast-iron pipe. It is being extensively em- 
ployed in building camps, in gun stocks, aircraft parts, decks 
of battleships, pontoon bridges, and keels of Liberty ships. 
The Curtiss C.76 Caravan represents, like the Mosquito 
bomber, a return from, metal to wooden construction in air- 
craft manufacture. 

The War Production Board places the nation’s lumber con- 
sumption this year at 31,000 million board feet, and the 
production goal at 32,000 million board feet. The attain- 
ment of this goal depends on manpower, tractors, trucks, 
and the flow of repair parts to the industry. Mr R. P. A. 
Johnson, Wood Consultant, WPB, has pointed out that when 
one material is substituted extensively for others, the substi- 
tute in turn gets scarce, and that was happening to wood 
towards the end of 1942. Construction lumber was, there- 
fore, placed under a limitation order. Certain grades and 
species were virtually frozen to direct them into definite war 
uses, since the overall lumber situation was getting tight. 
Recent developments have, however, made possible the 
utilisation of smaller sizes, such as are available from local 
stands of timber. This is important, because even in 1938 
nine States produced negligible amounts of lumber. With 
the strain on transport, local supplies should prove doubly 
valuable. In relation to domestic production and consump- 
tion, America’s exports and imports of timber are relatively 
small. In 1940, shipments abroad totalled 841 m.b.f., a drop 
of 261 m.b.f. from the 1939 figure, and imports amounted 
to 740 m.bf. (an increase of 15 million m.b.f. over the 
preceding year)—virtually the entire soft wood supplies 
coming from Canada, and hardwood from the Philippines. 

In Canada, the average annual cut for the ten-year 
period (1929-38) for all uses was 2,546 million cubic feet. 
Of this, 32 per cent was accounted for by saw mill products, 
27.6 per cent by pulp and paper, 34.1 per cent by fuel, 
6 per cent by miscellaneous uses, and 9 per cent by exports. 
The Dominion’s timber production in 1943 is estimated to 
reach 4,000 million board feet, of which 1,000 million board 
feet are to be set aside for Britain. Last year, shipments of 
Canadian lumber to the United States are estimated at 
1,300 million board feet, or double the normal figure. 

A preliminary estimate of the pulpwood supply available 
this year indicates a total of 20 million cords in North 
America (including Canada). It compares with consumption 
at an annual rate of 25 millions towards the end of last year. 
This has led to a cut in newsprint. Thus, in each quarter 
beginning on January 1, 1943, each individual American 
newspaper may only consume paper to an amount based on 
the total tonnage required to produce its “ net paid ” circu- 
lation for the corresponding quarter of 1941, with certain 
concessions to those papers which increased their circula- 
tions in the intervening period. 


Books Received 


The Modern Democratic State. By A. D. Lindsay. (London) 
H. Milford. 286 pages. 12s. 6d. net 


Behind the Urals. By J. Scott. (London) Secker and Warburg. 
223 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Wartime Rationing and Consumption. League of Nations 
Economic Intelligence Service. (London) Allen and Unwin. 
87 pages. 3s. 6d. net. : 


The United States and Civilization. By J. U. Nef. Walgreen 
Foundation Lectures, 1940-41. (London) Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 421 pages. 18s. net. 


Diagnosis Of Our Time. By Karl Mannheim. (London) Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. 179 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


The British Empire. _Its Structure and Spirit. By E. A. Walker. 
(London) H. Milford. 250 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


Britain’s Schools. Memorandum by Communist Party of Great 


gan (London) Communist Party Press Office. 39 pases. 
. net. . 


Manpower : A Summary of the British Experience. By E. H. 
Biddle. (Chicago) Public Administration Service. 28 
Pages. 75 cents. 


Staples Reconstruction Digests: What People Think. No. 1. 
Town and Cou Planning. 98 te No. 2. Social 
Security, Being a Digest of the Beveridge Plan. 76 pages: 
(London) Staples and Staples. 1s." each, net. 


The Speeches of General de Gaulle. (London) H. Milford. 
116 pages. 3s. 6d. net. | 

The Political Economy of Population. By R. Muketice. 
(London) Longmans, Green. 467 pages. 73. 6d. net. 
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Portuguese Banking 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


Accounts of the principal Portuguese banks are mostly in 
shareholders’ hands, and the figures for 1942 are satisfac- 
tory. They show that deposits increased by 60-70 per 
cent on the year, and that there were substantial profits, 
despite liberal additions to reserves both hidden and visible, 
and strong cash positions. Nevertheless, there is uneasiness, 
not of what is, but of what may, lie round the corner. A 
market full of money at present unemployable, and a 
reasonable dread lest the diminishing purchasing power of 


such money, reckoned in terms of everyday goods, should 


Russia 


Drive in Agriculture 


The Council of People’s Commissars and the Central 
Committee of the Party have jointly issued a number of 
detailed instructions about the approaching campaign of 
spring sowing. The directions given afford a glimpse into 
the difficulties with which Soviet agriculture is struggling 
and show the means and methods employed to overcome 
them. 

The instructions say nothing about any further expansion 
of the acreage under cultivation. Instead, “the increase in 
the yields of all agricultural crops” is considered as “the 
chief task of 1943.” This contrasts strikingly with the 
la on expansion which was typical! of Russian agri- 
cultural policy in 1941 and 1942. The expansion of culti- 
vated land in 1942 amounted to § million acres. This was 
not large compared with the agricultural losses due to 
enemy occupation. By the recapture of the Northern 
Caucasus alone, the Russians have now “expanded” the 
area potentially under cultivation by more than 30 million 
acres. The policy of expansion is in any case not likely 
to produce any significant additions to crops at this stage, 
because of an unavoidable deterioration in agricultural 
technique. What may have been gained by bringing new 
land under the plough may well have been lost lately by 
a decrease in the yield per acre. It is therefore natural that 
the new instructions should stress the need for intensifi- 
cation rather than expansion. 

Before the present war, the total number of tractors, 
harvester-combines and lorries working for collective and 
state farms was at least 830,000. A high proportion of these 
must have gone to strengthen the mechanical equipment 
of the army—Pravda says that Soviet agriculture can still 
use “ several hundred thousands of machines.” The techni- 
cal staffs—drivers and mechanics—have been depleted; and 
although new trainees have filled the gaps, their work is of 
necessity not up to pre-war standards. 


An All-Out Effort 


The new instructions are meant to overcome the 
“bottleneck.” The reorganisation of the machine tractor 
stations is the main part of the preparation for the sowing 
campaign. It seems in fact that this is now the chief pre- 
occupation of the whole administrative economic apparatus 
from top to bottom. As is usual in all cases when some 
dangerous bottleneck has to be eliminated, the principle 
of “personal responsibility ” has been firmly enforced. The 
Vice-Commissar for Agriculture, Vasin, has been made 
responsible for the timely repair of gas generator tractors ; 
and the Commissars of the republics and the heads of 
regional party organisations have also had their “ personal 
Tesponsibility ” clearly defined. 

The campaign is to be carried out under the strictest 
control from the centre. The regional administrative bodies 
have been ordered to report progress in the repair of 
tractors every ten days—from March roth to May 2oth— 
by direct cables to the Government and to the Central 

Mmittee of the party—an emergency measure which is 
unusual even according ‘to the Soviet standards of centralised 
control. The time-table for the repair work has been 
tigorously fixed. Until March roth, factories have to set 
up teams of repair workers (“without detriment to the 
ulfilment of war orders”)—to be sent to the machine 
tractor stations which are behindhand with repairs. The 
dead-line for the repair of gas generator tractors is April Ist, 


9 the checking of harvester-combines March 15th, and 
on. 
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eventually affect currency conditions, explains this. Up 
to now, the efforts of those in authority to control prices 
have kept the brakes on, though the wheels still move, 
albeit slowly, towards higher and higher prices. 

A potential danger may also lie in the system of inter- 
national clearings, complicated by advances now made to 
holders whose credits have not as yet been covered by 
corresponding equivalents in other currencies. But the 
brighter side is that expressed by the chairman of one 
important bank, who said, “ What currency to-day has the 
support of an economic and financial system safer than 
ours? . . . whatever may be the base on which post-war 
monetary systems may be established, I affirm my un- 
Shakable faith in the destiny of our currency, and, what is 
even more important, in the destinies of this country.” 


at War 


The way in which machine tractor stations use their 
personnel has also been modified. Until now tractor teams 
have been sent out to work in response to the demands of 
the collective farms. They were shifted from farm to farm 
without being permanently attached to any. This has been 
changed. Tractor teams will now be attached for at least 
one year to particular farms or groups of farms. Similarly, 
in order to put an end to “the impersonal attitude,” 
driver teams have been instructed to work with their own 
particular equipment; and the exchange of equipment 
between various teams has been prohibited. 


Incentive Wages 


In order to encourage better work, very high bonuses 
have been fixed, especially for supervising staffs. The inter- 
esting point about the bonuses is that they will be paid, 
not only for overtime, but also for the fulfilment of the 
normal quota, and for good maintenance of technical 
equipment. The bonus for a “senior driver” and his 
assistant amounts to a year’s earnings in cash. The basic 
wage has, in other words, been increased by 100 per cent, 
at a stroke. Ordinary drivers whose teams of tractors do 
a minimum of 88,000 acres within the first fortnight of 
the sowing campaign receive bonuses amounting to a 
month’s wages; for each two and a half acres in excess 
of that minimum an additional labour day will be paid. 
This rise in the wages bill of the machine tractor stations 
has compelled the Commissariat of Finance to make quasi- 
inflationary adjustments in the budget estimates of agri- 
cultural expenditure. The Commissariat will have to 
advance considerable sums, as the machine tractor stations 
will not be able to pay the higher wages out of their 
normal funds. 

It is reasonable to expect that this formidable spurt 
will help Soviet farming to get into its stride during the 
spring. It is significant that the quotas of petrol allocated 
for the first phase of this year’s campaiging are Io per cent 
higher than those fixed in 1939, when Russian agriculture 
worked under normal peace conditions. The fact that this 
higher allocation can be made reflects the improved oil 
position, after the recapture of the Caucasus; but it also 
indicates the importance attached to the battle for bread. 


The Recaptured Land 


The crucial question is to what an. extent it will be 
possible to make use of the recaptured land in this year’s 
campaign. The total gain is 55-60 million acres of normally 
cultivated soil. The Don and Stalingrad regions as well 
as the northern Caucasus specialised in winter grains 
during the last pre-war decade. In the Caucasus, for 
instance, out of a total of 11.5 million acres under wheat 
not less than 8.5 millions were under winter wheat. A 
quick change-over to spring grains will be needed. The 
problem of machinery is the more vital here, because it 
was in the south that the percentage of field operations 
performed by tractors used to be the highest in Russia. 
On the Kuban and the Terek, for instance, 98-100 per cent 
of the ploughing used to be done by tractors as well as 
99-100 per cent of the grain sowing. (The average for the 
whole of Russia was 74 and 47 per cent respectively.) 

It seems therefore that the instructions about the machine 
tractor stations have been issued with an eye to the needs 
of farming in the regained territories. The great question 
is whether adequate numbers of tractors, harvesters and 
trucks are available. A massive transfer of machinery from 
the east to the southern regions is probably necessary, if 
farming on the Don and the Volga and in the Caucasus 
is to be restored to any appreciable extent. 
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Post-war Currency Plans 


OST-WAR currency problems are receiving a great 

deal of attention. The Imperial and Allied conferences 
which have already been called to discuss the subject, the 
promise of further official discussions, and the volume of 
currency memoranda, official and private, which have been 
circulating seem to guarantee that in this direction, at 
least, the Allied nations will not find themselves wholly 
unprepared for the work of reconstruction. The recent 
speech which the Chancellor of the Exchequer made in the 
House of Commons on post-war economic policy provided 
interesting hints of the general lines on which official 
thought is running. The Treasury communique issued last 
week after the first session of inter-Allied talks on this 
problem gave some idea of the scope of the schemes which 
are being outlined. Muffled echoes of the so-called “ Keynes 
Plan ” discussed at this and at a previous Imperial mone- 
tary conference have inevitably escaped from the shuttered 
rooms in which the discussions took place. 

What kind of international monetary mechanism is it 
being proposed to set up in the immediate post-war period? 
From the rumours and reports it seems reasonable to 
assume that the currency system of the future will be inter- 
national and multilateral in its functioning; that it will, 
therefore, avoid the rigidities of strictly bilateral settlemegt 
of international trade ; that it will embody some machinery 


of consultation, with delegated executive powers to maintain - 


an international equilibrium of prices and costs, either by 
directing changes in the exchange value of different cur- 
rencies, or by inducing member countries to correct any 
tendency to deviate from the international equilibrium in 
their domestic positions, but that it will be able to provide 
time for these correctives to produce their effect by pro- 
viding credit for debtor countries ; that there is no question 
of returning to such a system as the old type of gold 
standard which, even in its most “ managed ” form, tended 
to work with arbitrary and painful rigidity; and that the 
world arrangement must establish some control over inter- 
national capital movements, and, in particular, over the 
damaging girations of short-term capital. Plainly, for some 
years after the war, provision will have to be made for 
coping with a serious lack of balance in world balances of 
payments. This will be especially true of the immediate post- 
war period of relief. But it should not be hard to project 
the mutual aid agreements of the war years into this period. 
The revictualling of Europe, the reconstruction of the essen- 
tial means of livelihood in devastated countries, are opera- 
tions that can be planned and carried out independently of 
financial considerations with no call for international mone- 
tary mechanisms. But the years of relief will soon make way 
for the years of reconstruction proper, of reviving inter- 
national trade, and of growing self-reliance. It will, of 
course, still be an abnormal period in which balances of 
international payments will be heavily affected by the after- 
effects of war. But it will no longer be a period in which 
the spirit enshrined in Lend-Lease, Mutual Aid or “free 
gift” agreements will be directly practicable ; and it is to 
master the special difficulties of this period, as well as to 
meet the longer-term requirements of international trade 
and investment, that the new world currency plans must 
be devised. 

If the new system is to be international, it must be 
decided in terms of what standard the various currencies 
are to be valued and related. The standard can hardly be 
other than gold. Ingenious schemes have been put forward 
for constructing a multiple commodity standard in which 
gold would be included, but their complexity alone seems 
to disqualify them for this generation at least. The Keynes 
plan is said to be based on gold, the international unit of 
account being christened the “ bancor.” The official Ameri- 
can commentary on this plan apparently envisages some 
form of international gold stabilisation fund. 

Once the choice of standard has been made, the 
mechanism of the new exchange system must be considered. 
Since it must in its first years be the means of ¢ushioning 


considerable disequilibria in the -balances of international 
payments, it must be endowed with appropriate power to 
extend international credits, credits which will have to be 
provided by the nations which in those years are likely to 
have creditor balances arising out of their international pay- 
ments. Some form of authority—an international bank— 
will have to be created to provide the machinery for the 
ultimate clearance of international payments, and for meet- 
ing deficits. The bank will need to allow clearing overdrafts, 
expressed in terms of the international unit to which all 
currencies will be related (though not in any permanent 
or fixed relation) in order to allow debtor countries to meet 
their liabilities without setting in motion the deflationary 
forces which woyld be created by similar circumstances 
under the operation of the gold standard. 

This insulation of domestic credit structures from the 
shocks of abnormal external influences has already been 
tried by the operations of Exchange Equalisation Accounts 
between 1932 and 1939, and it is this technique that must 
be developed and perfected by adding to it an international 
credit mechanism. Improvement is particularly needed 
in the machinery for remedying the causes rather than 
neutralising the symptoms of exchange disequilibrium. 
The gold standard provided semi-automatic correctives. 
The Tripartite Agreement did not provide any such 
correctives. Despite the provisions it made for consultation 
among the member countries, every major alteration in 
exchange rates which occurred during the life of the agree- 


‘ment was in effect a unilateral decision with which the 


other members were presented as a fait accompli. The new 
system must, therefore, provide the necessary elasticity to 
deal with the special problems of post-war disequilibrium 
and the means by which international discipline in monetary 
affairs can be maintained. But it must do so without the 
ruthless automatism of the gold standard. 

This means that the international bank or clearing 
centre must be endowed with capital resources, giving il 
access to equivalent amounts of the currency of the par- 
ticipating countries. These resources would, however, only 
be essential to get the machinery into working order. Once 
in operation, the system would work almost wholly with 
the resources left in the clearing accounts by the creditor 
countries. Every debit balance must be matched by a credit 
balance somewhere. Since the system would be devised 
to cope with a considerable initial disequilibrium in inter- 
national balances of payments, each member country would 
have to be given the right to overdraw on its clearing 
account up to given limits. These limits would have to be 
fixed for each country; and it would be reasonable to 
relate each “ceiling” to the aggregate foreign trade of the 
country in question over a certain base period. As a country 
approached the limit of its overdraft facilities, it would have 
to consult with the international, bank and undertake t© 
apply the suggestions made to it in order to remedy the 
maladjustments to which the increasing clearing debit could 
be attributed. There would, obviously, have to be some 
measure of compulsion in these directions to debtors. But 
the causes of disequilibrium may lie as much on the 
creditors’ as on the debtors’ side. It would, therefore, be 
reasonable to submit the creditor countries, too, to th¢ 
check of consultation whenever their credit balances 10s¢ 
above a level which, again, could be defined in relation t© 
the normal volume of their foreign trade. Moreover, the 
process of accumulating credit balances could be penalised 
by the Irish process of imposing debit interest on excessive 
clearing credits. : 

The scheme is obviously dependent for its success 07 
the participating countries being prepared to submit them- 
selves to the check of such consultations. They must b¢ 
willing to divest themselves of some of their autonomy 17 
monetary affairs (as, of course, they did as long as they 
adhered to the gold standard and. played that game accord- 


_ ing to its rules). It also depends on the member countries 
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being able, as well as willing, to apply the suggested 
correctives. The correctives fall into two categories. Under 
the first can be grouped all measures designed to affect 
the domestic value of a currency. It is in applying cor- 
rectives of this kind that the most serious difficulties can 
be expected. The rigidity of costs, wages and prices will 
have been increased by the war and its aftermath of 
social security legislation. Adjustments of this domestic 
character will, therefore, prove even more difficult to apply 
than was the case when they were called for by the restora- 
tion of the gold standard after the last war. The second 
type of corrective will be the adjustment of the exchange 
value of a currency. One of the problems that will have ta 
be considered in the event of an agreed devaluation of a 
member currency will be that of apportioning the resulting 
exchange loss, Although the international bank will keep 
its books in terms of a fictional gold unit of account (as 
the Bank of International Settlements does to-day), it will 
actually owe and be owed an amalgam of the currencies 
of the participating countries. If the currency of one of 
the debtor countries is devaiued, the bank’s assets, calcu- 
lated in terms of “bancors” or some such unit, will have 
depreciated, and some formula will have to be devised 
for distributing the loss of any such agreed devaluation 
among all participating countries. 

Although this international clearing system would be 
devised to neutralise a considerable post-war disequilibrium 
in balances of international payments, it is evident that it 
would have little chance of survival if this disequilibrium 


| 


Collection of 


gas 1939 the scope of income-tax has been greatly 
extended in Britain. The rate of tax has been sub- 
stantially increased. Additional layers of personal incomes, 
swollen by the rise in workers’ earnings, have been tapped ; 
the number of taxpayers with gross incomes not exceeding 


. £500 a year rose from 3,000,000 in 1938-39 to 9,500,000 in 


1941-42. In view of the increase in the rate of tax and of 
its extension to the very low income groups, the former 
practice of collecting the tax in two annual instalments— 
the first nine months and the second fifteen months, after 
the end of the year, in respect of which tax is payable— 
has become inappropriate. 

The mass of new taxpayers, unfamiliar with income-tax, 
could hardly be expected to save enough to meet their 
liabilities at the appointed dates ; and, even among salaried 
persons above the low income groups, the increase in taxa- 
tion would probably have tested severely the individual’s 
capacity for making provision for his liabilities. This diffi- 
culty was foreseen and solved by the introduction, in 
1940-41, Of the method of deducting income-tax at the 
source, weekly from wage-earners and monthly from salaried 
persons. 

But a second, and potentially formidable, difficulty re- 
mains. Income-tax is collected, not during the year in which 
the income is earned, but during the year beginning some 
months after the end of the period during which the liability 
was actually incurred. In the event of a fall in income, or 
a complete suspension of income, many taxpayers may find 
it quite impossible to pay their taxes, while others may find 
the liability an intolerable burden. This danger has hitherto 
been disguised by the general upward trend in incomes, 
and by the absence of unemployment. But this state of 
affairs can hardly last for ever. After the war many workers 
will wish to retire from industry; women, and especially 
housewives, will wish to return to their homes. Are they to 
be saddled with an income-tax liability for which they 
have not made, and often could not have made, provision? 
Are those of them who have accumulated savings to be 
asked to surrender part or all of them to the tax collector? 
Will husbands, whose own earnings have declined, willingly 
shoulder their wives’ tax liability in addition to their own? 

€ the soldiers who have been unable to discharge their 
pre-war tax liabilities in full to return to their civilian 
°ccupations saddled with debts? Clearly, there are all the 
ingredients of sore trouble. The Government’s tax deduc- 
_ limits—at least £2 a week must be left after tax deduc- 

on for a single taxpayer, £3 for a married taxpaver with- 
out children, £4 for a married man with one child, and 

5 for one with two children or more—are no solution. 
i: the face of it, the solution of the problem, which is 
oa Confined to this country, does not seem to present any 

jor difficulty. One plan which has been sponsored by Mr 
Beardsley Rum, chairman of the New York Federal Reserve, 
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were not comparatively short-lived. The success of the 
scheme is dependant on the fundamental assumption that 
within a relatively short period—say, four to five years— 
the participating countries will have returned to a reason- 
able equilibrium in their balance of international payments, 
except on long-term capital account. Capital transactions 
would, for a time at least, have to remain subject to the 
control of the international authority and, consequently, the 
participating countries would have to submit their own 
foreign investment transactions to the test of consultation 


with the international authority. But subject to this con- 


dition, the international clearing system would be com; 
patible with the application of varying degrees of exchange 
control by the participating countries. It could certainly 
accommodate itself to complete freedom in exchange 
operations arising out of normal commercial transactions, 
leaving to the member countries the technically difficult, 
but not insuperable, task of differentiating between trading 
and capital transactions and ensuring that the proceeds of 
export trade are, in effect, repatriated. 

If the post-war world is to achieve exchange stability 
and at the same time insulate the international system 
from the shocks and strains which the years of recon- 
struction will place upon it, some such scheme will have 
to be applied. The difficulties and prejudices which such a 
scheme will have to meet and overcome are apparent. But 
they are difficulties and prejudices that must face any 
system which attempts to impose international discipline, 
whether it be political or financial. 


Income- lax 


Bank, provides for a reform of the tax collection system, 
whereby tax would be collected on current earnings at the 
source. Broadly, the tax liability for any one year would be 
based on the previous year’s earnings, but where a sharp 
change in income appeared certain, the taxpayer would 
be allowed to estimate his tax on the basis of expected 
income. As hitherto, taxpayers would make annual returns 
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to the income-tax authorities ; annual adjustments could 
then be made retrospectively on the basis of actual income. 
Subject to these annual adjustments, taxpayers would be 
able to “ pay as they go.” In theory the Ruml plan involves 
the cancellation of one year’s tax liability, for taxpayers as 
a whole could hardly be asked to pay two years’ taxes dur- 
ing the year of changeover from the old to the new method 
,of collection, though temporary civil servants in Britain, for 
example, have had this unwelcome experience. Existing tax- 
payers, it has been argued, would pay taxes for one year 
less than under the present system, for their liability would 
end at death ; and persons with lower incomes in the first ~ 
year after the changeover would benefit in the absence of 
special arrangements. But the change does not really involve 
the remission of a year’s taxes, only an alteration in the 
basis of assessment. Total tax revenue would scarcely be 
affected by the change. 

In America, the Treasury has objected to the propo$al, 
“mainly on the ground that its introduction would give a 
windfall to big taxpayers, whose incomes have fallen since 
last year. But as one strong supporter of the plan wistfully 
remarked : 


The Treasury would get the same income right up to the 
end of the world. Come the Day of Judgment and it would 
take an awful loss, but on the Day of Judgment the Treasury 
is going to have so much else to answer for that it won’t 
even think about taxes. 


As is shown in a Note on page 326, some form of “ pay- 
as-you-go ” plan will now surely be introduced in America. 
The Canadian Government has already introduced a modi- 
fied version of the Ruml scheme into its new Budget, though 
this does not provide for a complete cancellation of tax 
debts. The Budget proposes that half the tax liability on the 
earned incomes of individuals and on income from invest- 
ments up to $3,000, in 1942, shall be “forgiven” ; of the 
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amount outstanding, one-third is to be paid by June 30th, 
and the remainder by the end of the year. Provision is also 
made for the elimination of minor ies during the 
changeover to the new method of collection. Since, in 
contrast to America, taxes are already collected at source in 
Canada, the introduction of the plan is not expected to 
involve much inconvenience. 

After the formidable barrage that was put up against 
any plan for deducting taxes on a current earnings basis 
in the White Paper on The Taxation of Weekly Wage 
Earners (Cmd. 6348), a year ago—the Treasury did not 
face the real issue at all—the problem has received little 
attention in this country. The question is no longer whether 
or not the second step in tax collecting reform, that jis, 
the introduction -of a “ pay-as-you-go ” plan is desirable— 
the potential dangers of the present system are too obvious 
for further academic discourses—but one of formulating 
detailed proposals for submission to Parliament with the 
Budget next month. Persons in the lower income-tax groups, 
dependent on dividends, have to submit to deduction of 
tax at the standard rate which exceeds their tax liability ; 
they have to wait until the end of the financial year for the 
refund of tax deducted in excess of their liability. The 
application of some “ pay-as-you-go ” system—a variation 
suggested in The Economist on February 7, 1942, provided 
for a comparatively low flat rate of tax, supplemented by a 
system of family allowances in cash, with a supplementary 
progressive tax on any but the lowest incomes—to all persons 
whose income is already deducted at: source can hardly be 
dismissed as impracticable at this stage ; nor, for that matter, 
can the speedier collection of sur-tax, which is now paid 
two years in arrear. There are undoubtedly practical diffi- 
culties ; these are present in all administrative changes ; but 
it would be a pity if sheer inertia and lack of imagination 
were to hold up an overdue change which does not seem to 
have frightened the Government of Canada. 


Finance call Banking 


Enough Credit—and to Spare 


The authorities’ management of the credit position 
during this Wings for Victory week has been guided by 
the basic objective of maintaining ample supplies of credit 
despite the abnormal flow of funds to Government issues. 
Thus, despite the transfer of some £150 millions to Govern- 
ment accounts through this channel, the money market has 
seldom enjoyed so carefree a week as that which has just 
ended. The banks have throughout been well supplied with 
funds, they have been keen buyers of bills from the market, 
and the discount houses have, on balance, been paying off 
loans. In ensuring this ample cushion of credit to take the 
shock of heavy subscriptions to Government loans, the 
main instrument has, no doubt, been the pre-encashment 
of Treasury Deposit Receipts by the banks. It is probable 
that a considerable part of the £150 millions odd sub-. 
scribed this week to the various tap loans of the Govern- 
ment has been countered by maturities or pre-encashment 
of TDRs. The week’s nominal maturities amounted to £35 
millions, against which no fresh payments had to be made 
by the banks. Pre-encashments were also on a fair scale. 
The banks had for some time past been good buyers of 
Treasury bills maturing the past week, and these holdings 
also helped the position, while the week’s aggregate bill 
maturities were £5,000,000 in excess of payments for new 
bills. In any case, the magnitude of the Government’s dis- 
bursements would ensure that the money collected through 
the week’s special savings effort was returned to the general 
credit circulation with very little delay. The Bank return 
reveals the efficacy-with which the powerful factors affecting 
the credit basis have been neutralised. Bankers’ deposits 
show a small fall of £4,512,000 to the still comfortable level 
of £160,390.000, while public deposits at £4,743,000 are 
£2,117,000 down on the week and reveal no immobilisation 
of funds. The note circulation has jumped by £3,883,000 to 
a new high record of £926,350,000, a movement which 
makes a particularly unfortunate appearance in this Wings 
for Victory week. ‘ 


* * * 


February Clearing Bank Returns 


The seasonal contraction in bank credit continued last 
month ; the February clearing bank returns showed a re- 


duction of £51,735,000 in deposits on the total for January. 
Tax payments were the principal factor, though gn this 
occasion their impact was cushioned by the first really 
massive use of Tax Reserve Certificates to meet current 
tax liabilities. In February, 1942, when tax payments were 
unaffected by this factor, and when subscriptions to these 
new Government securities were beginning to gain momen- 
tum, clearing bank deposits fell by over £137 millions. Last 
month’s run down of deposits was countered by the banks 
by letting Treasury bills run off. The decline of £49,423,000 






































(In £ millions) 
Feb. Oct. Nov. Dec. i. Feb. 
1942 1942 1942 1942 943 | 1943 
Capital and reserves ..... 140-3 | 140-3; 140-3) 140-9) 140-9] 1409 
Acceptances, etc......... 101-5 90 -2 92 +4 93-1 94-3 | 94:9 
Notes in circulation... ... 1-5 1°5 146 146 1-5 16 
Current, deposit and other 
gry es 3,084 -6 | 3,424-3 | 3,471-9 | 3,628-6 | 3,576 -6 | 35,5249 
Lene foe 
Total liabilities. ..... 3,327+9 | 3,656 -3 | 3,706 -1 | 3,864-2 | 3,813-3 | 35,7625 
RM isi a whine sab oweee 317-8 | 350- : “ 78-9 | 372°8 
oe. balances, and — ee, ae) © , 
items in transit ....... 120-3 | 117-5 120 -6 186-2} 124-7| 124: 
Money at call........... 122-0 | 136-1] 134-6 | 142-2] 145°8| 1537 
Discounts .......... sees) [11-5 | 270-5 | 241-2] 197-5 | 197-4 | 148-0 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 645-5 | 744-0| 803-5] 895-5 | 935°0  952°5 
a Lan tween i 6 | 1,108 -2 | 1,117 -4 | 1,120-2 {1,112 : ; 
ances..... . ‘ ‘ ‘ d . 
Investments in affiliated] A Bcc paced Gidains Aiea . 
OES RRR 23-8 23-8 23-8 23-9 23-9} 23:9 
Cover for acceptances, 
premises, etc. ......... 144-8} 133-1] 135-3} 135-5} 136-7| 1375 
Total assets....... 3,327-9 3,656-3 | 3,706 -1 |3,864°2 3,813-3 3,762'5 











in bills discounted accords with the experience of the dis- 
count market which, during the greater part of last month, 
found the banks exceptionally small buyers of bills. Apart 
from these two movements, which substantially balanced 
each other, the latest aggregate clearing bank returns pro- 
vide no outstanding features. Investments have fallen by 
£3;,728,000, a reaction which promises to be swamped by 
the bound which this item will make this month under the 
stimulus of London’s Wings for Victory week. Treasury 
Deposit Receipts are £2,500,000 down on the month, while 
advances have risen by £2,784,000. Short loans have rise? 
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by £7,837,000, reflecting the larger bill portfolios carried 
by the discount market towards the close of the month. 
The cash basis has been reduced by £6,144,000, a move- 
ment almost exactly proportionate to the decline in deposits 
and the cash ratio thus remains virtually unchanged at 10.58 
as against 10.60 per cent. 


x * x 


Priority Purchase Certificates 


The American “Buy-in-Advance” plans to which 
reference was made in The Economist last week, have had 
their counterpart in this country. A campaign for a 
Treasury issue of Priority Purchase Certificates has received 
the patronage of the Daily Express, and broke into the 
House of Lords this week, where, to all appearances, it has 
received its coup-de-grdce at the hands of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The PPC scheme has followed very much on the 
lines of the principal American variant, that put forward by 
Mr Nugent, of the Office of Price Administration. It pro- 
poses the issue of low-bearing Government securities which 
would carry the right to priority purchases of a wide 
variety of domestic equipment after the close of the war. 
Viscount Simon, answering a plea by Lord Barnby for 
official consideration of this scheme, rejected it on a number 
of counts. The first was on the lofty plane that the intro- 
duction of this kind of incentive in the savings campaign 
would involve a great lowering of our civic ideals. His 
other counts were more concrete—and seem convincing. 
The second was that the drawing up of post-war priorities 
for manufacture and deliveries of such goods could not be 
left to the choice of subscribers to such securities. “We 
shall need to make sure that in the post-war world priority 
should go to the quarters where, on a view of our social 
and economic needs, they ought to go.” The third was that 
the scheme would involve grave social injustice; since it 
would favour after the war those fortunate enough to com- 
mand investible resources during the war. This, thought 
Lord Simon, reasonably, was not a case in which we should 
follow the scriptural injunction “to him that hath shall 
be given.” Lord Barnby withdrew his motion. The Daily 
Express has not done likewise. 


* ¥ ¥ 


Stirrings among Building Societies 


There is both internal and external evidence that the 
building society movement is viewing the future with a 
readiness for reform and adaptation to the new conditions 
of the post war years. Last week, the chairman of the 
North Western Counties Association of Building Societies, 
Mr S. W. Hanscombe, envisaged a vast housing programme 
after the war which might necessitate the nationalisation of 
the building societies. He anticipated that the Government 
would itself undertake such a programme in order to solve 
the problem of the inequalities of rent which was admitted 
to prove so great an obstacle to the full implementation of 
the Beveridge plan. This week Dr A. Mansbridge, presi- 
dent of the Co-operative Building Society, stated at the 
meeting of that institution that the building society move- 
ment would give greatly improved service if some unifica- 
tion and grouping took place within it. He threw out an 
open invitation to any society of considerable size and in- 
fluence, to enter into alliance with the society at whose 
meeting he was presiding. Earlier in the year, Mr W. 
McKinnell, the chairman of the Council of the Building 
Societies Association, had urged the need for amalgamation 


among bui'ding societies—partly to ensure greater unifor-- 


mity of practice, partly to rid the field of a number of 
moribund societies which were not only a danger to them- 
selves but to others. A reconstruction committee set up 
by the Building Societies Association and under the chair- 
manship of Lord Sankey is devoting particular attention to 
this problem. The authorities, for their part, are fully 
awake to the need for some tightening of the extremely 
loose regulations under which building societies operate. 
¢ early months of the war provided a test of the societies’ 
Position and, in particular, of their liquidity and vulner- 
ability to withdrawals, from whch useful lessons have been 
learned. The strain was overcome without any untoward 
incident and the position, as shown by the recent recovery 
resources of 76 representative societies, is now as sound 
and liqu‘d as it has ever been. But it wou'd not be surpris- 
ng if, after the war, special legislation was introduced regu- 
lating the activities of bui'ding societies and subjecting 
to certain restrictions in the distribution of their 
assets and in the character of their liabilities to the public. 
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India’s Sterling Balances 


The facts about India’s wartime financial burdens 
underwent some strange metamorphoses in the course of 
the debate on the Budget proposals which has occupied 
the Legislative Assembly this week. The criticisms of the 
Budget ranged over a wide field—from the assertion that 
an expenditure of 290 crores of rupees (£217,500,000) 
imposed on India a burden beyond its capacity, to highly 
rhetorical questions about what would happen to the Indian 
currency reserve, now largely consisting of sterling, in the 
event of defeat for the United Nations. The attack was, 
therefore, mainly directed against the acquisition of huge 
sterling reserves over the three years of war. To the plea 
that this accumulation should not have been allowed to 
occur, the Finance Member asked the critics if they wanted 
Britain to interrupt war production and produce civilian 
goods specially to liquidate the balances which India 
obtained from British payments for Indian supplies. To the 
shout of “ danger” to Indian currency in the event of an 
Axis victory, Sir Jeremy Raisman pointed out that, if the 
United Nations lost the war, India would lose a great deal 
more than the 400 crores of rupees represented by sterling 


backing to the currency. Other critics attacked the accumu- 


lation of sterling because it threatened a flooding of the 
Indian market with British manufactures—a strange phobia 
for a country like India. The highlight of the attack on 
the sterling accumulation, however, concerned the arrange- 
ments to make advance provision out of these sterling 
balances for the payment of sterling pensions and other 
obligations. Did this imply, it was asked, that the British 
were about to quit India? And if so, did it mean that the 
British expected the new Indian Government to repudiate 
its liabilities? Lhe gist and quality of the debate, in other 
words, did not augur too well for the day when Indians will 
have full charge of their own finances. 


* * * 


Australian Bank Regulations 


The December, 1942, issue of the Commonwealth 
Bank’s Statistical Bulletin provides all the data wherewitb 
to judge the first year’s working of the Wartime Banking 
Control Regulations which came into operation in Australia 
in November, 1941. It will be recalled that the regulations 
had two main objectives. The first was to make the trading 
banks’ advances and investment policy conform to general 
principles laid down by the authorities regarding civilian 
investment. The second was to stabilise the trading banks’ 
profits at around the average of the three pre-war years. 
The first was to be achieved by submitting all loan and 
investment operations of the trading banks to the super- 


_ vision of the Commonwealth Bank. The control of profits 


was to be effected partly by this supervision of investment 
policy, and partly by compelling the banks to maintain 
part of their surplus resources in the form of low interest 
bearing special deposits with the Commonwealth Bank. 
The first fact that emerges from the returns of the nine 
trading banks, covering the twelve months to November, 
1942, is that the expansion of bank credit has continued 
unaffected by the regulations. Against an average of 
£A350 millions for 1940, the deposits of these nine banks 
stood at £A375,200,000 in November, 1941, when the 
regulations were introduced and had grown to 
£A418,800,000 by November, 1942. Concurrently with this 
expansion, the item of advances and commercial discounts 
had fallen over the twelve months to November, 1942, 
from £A279,300,000 to £A249,100,000. Over the same 
period, the discounts and advances of the general banking 
department of the Commonwealth Bank had remained 
virtually unchanged at slightly over £A20 millions, so that 
there is no suggestion of the Commonwealth Bank’s con- 
trol of trading bank advance policy having been used for 
unfair competitive purposes. The contro] of the trading 
banks’ investment policy has had the effect of stopping 
the banks’ acquisition of longer term Government securi- 
ties. These investments have fallen from £A62,600,000 to 
£A60,700,000 in the twelve months to last November. On 
the other hand, the banks’ holding of Treasury bills has 
from over the same period from £A46,200,000 to 
£A59,900,000.. The principal counterpart to the expansion 
in bank credit has, however, been the growth of the special 
war-time deposits with the Commonwealth created by the 
new regulations. In November, 1942, these totalled 
£A54,900,000. The deposits bear interest at 15s. per cent. By 
directing into this particular channel whatever part of the 
wartime expansion of credt_ the Commonwealth Bank 
may decide, a rigid stabilisation of bank earnings is, in 
fact, being achieved. ' 
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Investment 


Specialised Buying 

The Stock Exchange had éxpected that the London 
Wings for Victory week would lead to a further recession 
in business and some fall in values. Whatever the cause, 
these anticipations have been fulfilled, although both move- 
ments have been small and the actual change in prices 
hesitant and irregular. There have been few falls of out- 
standing importance and the rises have been mainly of a 
speculative or semi-speculative character. Among them, the 
most important is that in South African gold-mining shares. 
The market attributes this solely to the fact that this section 
has been neglected of late, and finds it natural that, after 
the run up in diamond shares of last week, “ Kaffirs ” 
should have their turn. It seems to be true that such 
buying as there was, until recently, came mainly from the 
Cape. The increase in tax on non-resident shareholders 
should have done something to increase transfers thither, 
for it is by no means certain that its effect can be offset by, 
Dominion tax relief. It seems probable that the basic 
explanation of the sudden buying movement is the Ameri- 
can plan—as yet unpublished—for the use of gold in a 
post-war currency equalisation fund. It is not clear that any 
such plan would necessarily call for gold production, but 
anything which provides a use for the huge accumulated 
stocks is of some value to the holder of gold-mining shares. 
There are in existence plans, both for the settlement of 


international balances without the intervention of physical . 


transfers, and for the substitution of a mixed parcel of basic 
commodities for gold. Gold still continues, however, to 
possess those qualities which have always recommended it 
_ aS a convenient store of value. The other classes of security 
to show considerable appreciation are, on the one hand, 
Japanese bonds and, on the other, some of the Argentine 
railway stocks and Peruvian Corporation debentures, The 
rise in the last may well be justified by immediate pros- 
pects, but reports from Argentina repeatedly state that con- 
cessions so far made, or extended, go no further than to 
offset old disabilities, or are themselves offset by new ones. 
Until there is a radical change in the official attitude to 
foreign capital, railway stockholders have not a great deal 
to hope for. As to the rise in Japanese bonds, there is an 
absolute assumption in investment circles that a beaten 
Japan will honour its obligations as and when it is able to 
do so. It is true that Japan always did so in the past, but 
whether this policy will be resurrected as soon as the ability 
returns is another matter. The argument which causes 
Japanese bonds to rise a point on every reverse—and two 


or three on such an event as the destruction of the convoy— ° 


appears to be that the sooner war is over, the less completely 
will Japan’s power of recovery be broken. In none of these 
sections has the demand for stock been really substantial, 
and it is evident that the investor is off his feed. It is not 
the first time that professional operators have turned to 
outside interests in the hope of snatching a quick profit, 
but, after the experience of last autumn, it seems impro- 
bable that the movement into overseas securities will 
become widespread. 


* * * 


Commission Rebates 


The Committee of the Stock Exchange continues its 
policy of tightening up conditions under which rebate of 
commission is accorded to agents. The latest case in point 
is of little direct interest to the public, since it relates to 
the difference in rebate granted to banks as such, and to 
their trustee departments. In the former case, the rate is 
one-third, and in the latter a quarter. Cases have occurred 
in which the latter have claimed the full third, and where 
the bank has passed business to a broker which, properly 
speaking, originated from the trustee department. The Com- 
mittee is taking action by putting the trustee departments 
of banks on the General Register of agents, along with the 
Public Trustee, and by calling the attention of the offend- 
ing bank to the fact that it is not entitled to pass the 
business of the trustee department to a broker as its own. 
It is plain, from the high rebate still given to banks, that 
the exchange regards them 4s of special value as channels of 
providing business and of affording protection against pos- 
sible defaults of clients unknown to the broker. This action 
may be presumed to throw some light on the probable 
attitude towards another recent development, namely, the 
attempt of a number of solicitors to contract out of the 


obligation laid upon them in the judgment in the Hichen; 
case, discussed in The Economist of December 12, 1942, A: 
was then suggested, some solicitors have written to broker; 
stating that they must be considered as acting always x 
agents, and not as principals, unless there is a specific 
undertaking to the contrary. It is understood that the Com- 
mittee is taking legal opinion on the matter, but no action 
is contemplated unless the practice becomes more’ common 
It is quite evident, however, that the broker will not be 
prepared to give a rebate of commission merely for the 
introduction of the business. The days of that method of 
obtaining quantity of business, irrespective of its quality 
have passed, it may be hoped, for ever. It is no longer the 
case either that the rebate is a payment to the agent merely 
for doing part of the work. The broker now expects the 
agent to “vet” his own clients—as the good broker does 
—and only to do business with people who are both willinc 
and able to meet their obligations. 4 


* * * 


London Electricity Scheme 


The plan of the London and Home Counties Joint 
Electricity Authority for the consolidation of all power 
producing concerns in its area came as a minor shock to 
the market. The technical merits of the scheme are dis- 
cussed on page 338. The rather vague suggestions as to 
the treatment of share and debenture holders are another 
matter. Briefly, the plan aims at transferring some 75 
separate undertakings to a central authority which would 
take over all debenture stocks. Does this mean that present 
contractual obligations would be honoured? The rights of 
shareholders would be “ satisfied ” by the issue of electricity 
stock. No allowance would be made for goodwill or future 
profits, but the possibility of distributions from reserves 
is mentioned. Apparently, the actual amount of stock to go 
to shareholders would correspond with the ascertained valuc 
of the undertaking, less all liabilities transferred to the 
new authority. Evidently, everything would depend on 
ascertaining the value—exclusive of goodwill—and this is not 
an easy matter. The general opinion appears to be that the 
scheme will not receive official sanction, but, as some such 
scheme may eventually be put into force, it is as well to 
state the position of preference and ordinary shareholders 
clearly. The London Electricity Acts of 1925 extended the 
rights of the principal companies until December 31, 1971. 
That did not guarantee the companies’ continued existence 
as fully independent units. It did create a presumption that 
the terms of issue of the various stocks would govern the 
shareholders’ rights until that date. The same argument 
can be applied to those employees of the companies who 
are under contract. If it is desired to alter this arrange- 
ment in the national or regional interest, then the nation 
or the region, and not the individual shareholder or em- 
ployee, or even the industry concerned, should bear the 
burden of compensation insofar as it exceeds the charge 


which is felt desirable on the interests acquired. What is’ 


reasonable compensation will not be easily determined, but 
it should approach as closely as may be to the market 
valuation which would exist if the full rights were pre- 
served. If these principles, or something very like them. 
can be adopted, the business of co-ordination—insofar 2° 
this is desirable—will make rapid progress. Meanwhile, the 
impressive title of LHCJEA may easily lead the uninitiated 
to attribute more weight to its recommendations on the 


compensation question than either its size or its accom- 
plishments would warrant. 


* * * 


Canadian Pacific Progress 


The issue of the full profits statement of Canadian 
Pacific for 1942 will do nothing to dissipate the general 
disappointment caused by the earlier announcement that 
once again there is to be no payment on common stock. The 
Statement shows the profits position to be much more fav- 
ourable than was thought at the time of the dividend 
announcement and it is clear that it is managerial policy 
alone—however enlightened’ this may ultimately prove to 
have been—which prevents the resumption of equity pay- 
ments. A complete analysis pf the profit position over the 


past three years is provided by the following table. Despite 
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the rise in working expenses, which was inevitable in existing 
circumstances, the increase in total railway earnings from 
$221,446,000 to $256,864,000 is not eliminated. Further, 
there is no decline in the total of subsidiary sources of in- 
come, the rise in income from net interest and steamships 
more than outweighing the decline in dividends received 
and income from hotels after a $380,000 cut in deprecia- 
tion. After meeting all fixed charges and preference divi- 
dends, there is an increase in the sum potentially available 





(In $000’s) 

Years ended December 31, 

1940 1941 1942 
onan CAIN. 5. bis 0's oe 170,965 221,446 256,864 
Working expenses .......... 135,325 175,489 208,676 
Net railway earnings........ 35,640 45,958 48,188 
Dividends received. ......... 4,280 4,623 4,621 
Net interest, etc. ........... 2,709 4,962 7,486 
Steamships after depreciation 3,076 2,788 2,888 
Hotels after depreciation .... 628 1,009 866 
Earned for fixed charges..... 46,332 59,340 64,049 
ee a aa 25,381 24,229 22,956 
“S$00’’ guarantees ......... 806 749 739 
Available for pref. div. ...... 20,145 34,361 40,354 
Paid on preference.......... 5,043 5,043 5,043 
Specific reserves® ........... 10,000 1,670 847 
ee 2,410 1,308 3,601 
Profit and loss balance ...... 144,045 170,386 201,250 


* Against Minneapolis St. Paul holding in 1940, and exchange 
adjustment in 1941 and 1942. 


¢ Including $649,076 in 1941 and $3,576,565 in 1942 written 
m off lines abandoned and property retired. , 





for common stock from $29,318,000 to $35,311,000. The 
greater part of this is carried forward, but the charge for 
lines abandoned is up from $649,076 to $3,576,565, and 
the total debit from $2,978,009 to $4,446,938. Whether 
or not the extreme conservatism of the board’s distribution 
policy is in the true interests of equity holders, only the 
events of the mext decade can show. The desire of 
common stockholders to.make hay while the sun shines is 
understandable. They undoubtedly have a strong moral 
claim to some financial return before the onset of the next 
slump—if the trade cycle succeeds in defying elimination 
in the post war world. 


* * * 


The Building Societies Prepare 


The past year has seen a definite change in trend in 
building society finance. Firstly, the movement appears to 
have increased its total resources, for the first year since war 
began. By inference (although no figures are available), this 
suggests a significant change in the public’s attitude towards 
its holdings of building society deposits and shares ; with- 
drawals—never calamitous at the worst—have substantially 
abated. According to figures compiled by The Building 
Societies’ Gazette, 76 leading societies last year increased 
their total assets from £487.4 millions to £493.0 millions. 
(These figures, presumably, do not include the Halifax 
Building Society’s position at January 31st last, which shows 
an increase in total assets from £124.9 millions to £126.2 
millions.) Repayment money is coming in steadily, and 
accounts for a further reduction of £22.0 millions in out- 
standing mortgages to £386.2 millions. Return money has 
been largely devoted to a further increase in investments 
and cash. Indeed, the overall percentage of liquid assets of 
these societies is now well over 20 per cent of the whole. For 
the Halifax, it is as high as 30 per cent. Compared with a 
pre-war ideal of 10 per cent—and in practice often less—this 
one-fifth ratio of liquid assets has much to commend it, 
even though it may not be very comfortable from the 
revenue point of view. No doubt, much of this increase in 
liquid assets represents a preparation for post-war recon- 
struction. There are good arguments, however, that the 
Societies should regard an appreciable part of this increase 
a8 a permanent strengthening of their finances. They will, 
after all, be prepared to accept new money for new lending 
in the post-war period. Financial strength should assist the 
rt in its search for improvement in housing 

ards, 
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Company Notes 


Courtaulds’ Accounts 


As was suggested by the preliminary statement, dis- 
cussed in The Economist of March 6th last, there is a 
marked reduction in Courtaulds’ total profits for 1942. Dis- 
closed earnings are down from £5,360,007, after war damage 
contribution of £157,850, to £4,942,753 before this pro- 
vision which in the latest year is charged to reserves. The 
decline in tax liability from £2,876,459 to £2,733,271, and 
the reduction in depreciation provision from £1,132,500 to 
£947,352 do not compensate for the drop in earnings so 
that the 7} per cent payment on ordinary capital is covered 
by a rate of 8.8 against 9.6 per cent. The directors state, 
however, that payments to staff funds have been charged 
against profits in 1942, whereas for 1941 they were deducted 
from reserves which received £80,000 for this purpose in 
that year. It is not clear from the balance-sheet whether 
there has been a further reduction in turnover. Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld emphasises that the company is now employed 
almost entirely on Government contracts, and that output 





Years ended December 31, 


1940 1941 1942 
4 £ £ 
iit ic "Sains date abt inal a 4,434,437 5,360,007 4,942,753 
Ee rere 1,143,045 1,132,500 947,352 
DN cc eckedeave heuer 1,764,808 2,876,459 2,733,271 
Preference dividend......... 230,000 200,000 200,000 
Ordinary shares :— 
MME aii o Sas aoe tress 1,296,584 1,151,048 1,062,130 
SEES eee pene er 1,104,000 900,000 900,000 
Barned Ye 0. .cescccesens 9-4 9-6 8-8 
EES ee -. 7. 74 
COMRIMONGIOS 6.6.6 6. oe bocce 185,737 80,000t Ae 
ee eee 323,007 494,055 656,185 


* After war damage in 194] only. If this item were deducted 
from 1942 profits, the earned percentage would be 8-0. 
~ Employees’ Pensions Reserve. 





can hardly be maintained in the face of any further con- 
traction in the labour supply. The balance-sheet shows a 
rise in stocks from £2,930,967 to £3,506,560, but how far 
this is due to the rise in the price level is not disclosed. 
Net loans to associates and subsidiaries are down from 
£1,127,255 to £841,194, while net liquid assets are slightly 
higher at £41,497,139 against £40,154,572. The striking rise 
in holdings of Government securities, less special reserve, 
from £11,454,736 to £39,271,438—with a market value of 
£40,882,197—is, of course, due to the investment of the 
£27,776,000 received from the Government on account of 
the acquisition of American Viscose. Mr Courtauld states 
that a much wider research organisation is to be put in 
hand as soon as possible, and that extension of interests 
in new textile fields and other allied materials, including 
plastics, is under consideration. The prospect for a satis- 
factory recovery in net earnings when present restrictions 
afe removed remains encouraging. The £1 ordinary stock, 
at 47s. 3d. ex dividend, yields £3 3s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Union Cinemas 


In 1942, profits of Union Cinemas, whose equity capital 
is wholly owned by Associated British Picture Corporation, 
showed a substantial improvement on those of the previous 
year. After payment of EPT in the later period, there is, 
however, a decline in the published figure from £591,746 


‘to £423,511. Depreciation is maintained at £60,000, but 


there is a reduction in income tax liability from £250,000 
to £170,000, and in war damage from £22,000 to £4,834. 
Thus, earnings for dividends are reduced only from 
£172,482 to £129,353. An amount of £9,861 is earmarked 
for payment of three months’ dividends on both classes 
of 6 per cent. cumulative preference capital—subject to the 
passing of the funding scheme; £100,000 is transferred 
to general reserve against £150,000 to contingencies, and 
the carry forward is raised from £62,490 to £81,982. The 
continued advance in gross revenue has been accompanied 
by a modest improvement in the liquid position of the com- 
pany. The excess of current liabilities over liquid assets 
is reduced from £560,118 to £527,339 excluding bank 
overdraft. There has been a rise of some £90,000 to 
£343,699 in net loans from subsidiaries and associates, but 
the bank loan is some £190,000 lower at £646,422 and the 
total of reserves and carry forward is up from £440,318 
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to £619,810. There is no reduction in the total of the sus- 
pense account at £2,968,986, but the overdraft of a sub- 
sidiary guaranteed by the parent is £34,647 lower at 
£27,084. 


x 


The position is clearly ripe for the introduction of a 
funding scheme, to eliminate preference arrears, and that 
proposed by the management appears satisfactory and 
straightforward. Gross arrears for the five years ending 
October 1, 1942, on both classes of capital amount to 
£394,444. The directors propose to issue 5 per cent 
Redeemable Income Certificates to the total of £197,222, 
equal to the net amount of the arrears, to preference 
shareholders in the proportion of 3s. of certificates per £1 
preference share in compensation for cancellation of past 
dividends. Redemption will be by operation of a 3 per 
cent sinking fund as from 1944. The company will have 
the right of repayment at 101 on or after October 1, 1962. 
This will mean initially a prior charge on profits, before 
payment of current preference dividends which are to be 
resumed, of £9,861 for interest on certificates and, from 
1944, of sinking fund charges initially amounting to £5,917. 
This arrangement provides for the spreading of arrears, 
together with interest thereon, over a reasonable number 
of years without variation of the contractual rights of any 
of the parties concerned. If operating conditions enable 
the management to fulfil these obligations, the scheme 
should be completely satisfactory. For the duration of the 
war, EPT will provide a decisive upper limit to net 
revenue, but earnings at last year’s level would cover 
interest on the certificates and preference dividends with 
a margin of £80,000 for reserves and equity dividends. 
The £1, 6 per cent, cumulative 2nd preference shares, at 
21s. 3d. would yield £5 13s. 7d. per cent on the full pay- 


ment. 
x. * . * 


BTH Profits 


The preliminary statement of British Thomson- 
Houston, the electrical engineering concern controlled by 
Associated Electrical Industries, shows a rise in profits 
after all tax from £559,776 to £562,883 in 1942. There is 
a small reduction in depreciation from £229,667 to £224,950, 
so that equity earnings may be estimated at £206,758 
against £191,103, representing 20.7 against 19.1 per cent. 
There is no increase in the customary 7 per cent dividend. 
General reserve receives £100,000 as before and the carry 
forward is raised from £217,413 to £254,171, the highest 
level of the past decade. On the face of it, the preliminary 
figures suggest that there may have been some increase in 
production. Last year, the chairman pointed out that the 
concern was working to capacity, but that the management 
was still striving to raise output. The £1, 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preference shares, at 35s. yield £4 1s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 
Inveresk Paper Improvement 


The 1942 accounts of Inveresk Paper make more 
encouraging reading than those of the Bowater-Lloyd group. 
The company’s total profits are up from £204,589 fo 
£251,325, while consolidated earnings have jumped from 
£678,211 to £879,911. Most of the rise is, of course, 
absorbed in taxation, which requires £426,516 against 
£291,827 from the group as a whole and £110,000 against 
£78,000 from the company. None the less, there is £15,548 
against £535 available for dividends on the increased equity 
capital, and the management have decided to restore the 
6 per cent dividend paid in the three years 1938-40, but 
dropped in 1941. The surplus is added to the carry forward, 
which is raised from £54,297 to £62,619. The balarice sheet 
shows a reduction in net loans to associates and sub- 
sidiaries from £246,873 to £156,733, reflected in a rise in 
holdings of cash and Government securities. The consoli- 
dated statement shows a rise in net liquid assets from 
£2,571,302 to £2,748,098, for which higher cash items are 
again mainly responsible. Stocks of the group are reduced 
from £530,972 to £517,998, despite the easing in the raw 
material supply position to which the chairman, Mr B. H. 
Binder, mainly attributes the rise in profits. The group has 
now been able to bring into use machinery capable of 
utilising materials, such as straw, available in this country. 
As in the case of the Bowater-Lloyd group, benefit has also 
been derived from the increase in selling prices in April 
last. Costs are, however, still rising, so that there must 
continue to be some difficulty in maintaining the rate of the 
ordinary payment. The chairman gives considerable atten- 
tion to the further rise in holdings of cash assets. He points 


out that the whole of the outstanding 6 per cent first mort- 
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gage debentures, totalling £421,679, could now be redeemeq 
on six months’ notice. As substantial sums will be required 
for deferred repairs and reconstruction when the war is 
over. An attempt will probably be made to convert a part 
of the issue. But the right to convert into ordinary shares 
does not expire until August Ist, when the position will be 
reviewed. The 1s. ordinary shares, at Is. 6d. ex dividend 
yield £4 per cent. 

* * * 


Borax Results 


For the fourth successive year, the report of Borax 
Consolidated to September 30th reveals a rise in trading 
profit, although the improvement from £636,900 to £650,586 
is considerably less than in the two preceding years. While 
expenses are virtually unchanged, taxation requires £30,009 
more at £245,000, and after meeting the preference and 
preferred dividends, the board have reduced the allocation 
to War Contingency reserve from {£50,000 to £30,000. 
Treating this as a cost, since it is imtluded under current 
liabilities in the balance-sheet, equity earnings are slightly 
higher, representing 8.1 against 7.6 per cent. on the 
deferred capital, which again receives 7} per cent. 
A small addition to the carry forward raises it to 
£260,999. It is interesting to note that the improve- 
ment arises primarily from the increased demand for 
the company’s products in the United States, whereas 
at home, rationing has reduced normal sales, with 
only partial compensation from rising official demand. To 
forestall further price increases, and to anticipate growing 
demand, the company has added substantially to its stocks, 
which now total £767,418 against £519,219. This explains 
in part the reduction by a third in cash to £269,677, slightly 
offset by a new holding of £40,000 tax reserve certificates. 
Other items are not greatly changed, net liquid assets havy- 
ing risen some £45,000 to £188,519, although net loans to 
subsidiaries are reduced by over half to £32,936. An increase 
in the book value of mines and deposits of some £69,000 
to £3,456,582 arises from the acquisition of new properties, 
of which £62,000 was already represented by debenture 
holdings, the latter item now being reduced by this amount 
to £144,281. With reference to the immediate future, the 
chairman states that figures of the first five months’ trading 
show a small decline in home and export trade, although 
the American demand has been well maintained. Mr Abel 
Smith points out that the probability of increased taxation 
in the States will affect the parent company’s revenue. 
Nevertheless, the current yield of £4 7s. 6d. on the {1 
deferred shares, quoted at 34s. 3d. ex dividend, indicates 
no little faith in the post-war activity of the company. 

* * * 


Canadian Eagle Accounts 


The Canadian Eagle accounts for 1941 show that no 
decision has yet been given in the matter of the company’s 
claim to a refund of United Kingdom income tax in view 
of the incidence of double taxation. While this matter is 
pending, there is again no dividend from the leading sub- 
sidiary, Eagle Oil and Shipping. Thus, the income of 
Canadian Eagle at £160,313 against £140,775 is once more 
totally inadequate to meet the customary dividend charges. 
After 1st preference and Mexican Eagle 1st preference 
payments are met, there is £12,557, against a deficit of 
£36,676, for participating preference and ordinary capital. 
The former charges are met and the 6d. per share equity 
dividend repeated at the cost of transferring £364,056 from 
general reserve, leaving a sum of £87,197 against £73,510 
in 1940 and £436,140 in 1939 to be carried forward. The 
directors point out that the draft on reserves is more 
than covered by the rise in undistributed profit of 
Eagle Oil and Shipping from £488,346 to £924,308. 
It is to be hoped that the income tax dispute will 
be settled in the near future so that sthe distribu- 
tion of accumulated earnings can be completed. Both 
Canadian Eagle and Eagle Oil and Shippinyg show 
a welcome rise in trading profits although the pul- 
chase and sale agreement with Mexican Eagle remains in 
abeyance pending the release of that company’s properties 
by the Mexican Government. The Canadian Eagle balance 
sheet shows a decline in net liquid assets from £554,736 
to £496,337, to which a reduction in debtors and stocks 
and a rise in creditors have all contributed. The balance 
sheet of Eagle Oil and Shipping, however, shows 2 fis¢ 
in net liquid assets from £5,905,334 to £6,679,085. The 
diréctors announce that, despite hostilities, exploration ws 
continued in four Latin American republics. The ordinary 
shares of no par value stand at 10s. 74d., at which they yield 
some £4 16s. 4d. subject to an undisclosed rate of tax. 
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LIGHTING 


Reflectors are not installed in a factory for the sake of 
the metal or glass; their sole purpose is to provide 
lighting for vision, and the lighting installation should 
be judged by the standard of vision provided. Benjamin 
Lighting is planned to suit the needs of all operatives 
at their tasks; is planned for either works staff or 
contractors to instal ; is planned to be an aid to maxi- 
mum production and to good relations with workers. 
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VISION 


From a full range of equipment appropriate fittings can 
be selected for any situation. Each fitting is the result 
of careful design, long experience and constant check ; 


each fitting provides the most efficient light output 


directed in a specific manner ; each fitting is made to 


stand up to long use without deterioration. There are 


units for tungsten lamps, discharge lamps or fluorescent 


tubes, though the latter must be conserved to-day for 


use in connection with essential work only. 








There are Benjamin Engineers stationed in all parts of 
the country fully qualified to advise on any industrial 
lighting problem. They are at the service of any 
factory executive. 


ENAMIN 
LIGHTING 





THE BENJAMIN ELECTRIC LTD., 
Brantwood Works, Tottenham, London, N.17. 


’Grams: “ Benjalect, Southtot, London.” ’Phone: Tottenham 5252 (5 lines) 
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Industry and Trade 


Road Haulage Scheme 


Last November the Ministry of War Transport an- 
nounced the details of a road haulage scheme designed to 
- secure still further economies in the consumption of rubber 
and petrol without impairing the efficiency of this means of 
transport. The scheme was described in The Economist of 
November 7th. Briefly, it envisaged the transfer of as much 
traffic as possible from road to rail; the concentration of 
the remaining road traffic on the fewest possible vehicles ; 
and the maintenance of the reserve of laid-up vehicles in 
serviceable condition, available for immediate use in case of 
need. It was to be operated through a regional organisation ; 
there were to be twelve divisions coinciding with the civil 
defence regions ; each division was to be subdivided into 
suitable areas and vehicles grouped into units of about 50 
vehicles, each centred on a firm with the requisite. facilities. 
Unit controllers, drawn from the industry, were to be re- 
sponsible for ensuring that no traffic is accepted which 
should be carried by some other form of transport ; these 
officers are to collaborate closely with the regional transport 
commissioners who supervise the issue Of fuel to the units. 
Some haulage undertakings, to be selected by the Ministry, 
with the advice of the regional transport commissioners, 
were to be taken over bodily to provide operating facilities 
for the organisation ; compensation was to be on the basis 
of the net profits of the undertaking concerned for the aver- 
age of any two accounting years within the period from 
January 1, 1935, to March 31, 1939, subject to appropriate 
adjustments for any change in the capital value of the 
assets employed in the business. Other hauliers who wish 
the Ministry to take over their vehicles must apply to the 
regional transport commissioners, and must satisfy them 
that the lorries are in good condition ; such vehicles are 
to be hired on the basis of a fixed schedule of rates. To 
begin with, the scheme is to be applied’ to long-distance 
traffic only, but its extension is envisaged. 

* 


The initial reception of the scheme by hauliers was 
not unfavourable, subject to the arrangement of financial 
terms satisfactory to the industry. The storm broke when 
the Ministry of War Transport issued the details of the 
terms for taking over whole undertakings. On February 25th, 
the Standing Joint Committee of Road Hauliers’ National 
Organisations, emphasising their willingness to collaborate 
with the Government in the national interest, passed the 
following resolution : 

. . . we are satisfied that the scheme will not achieve these 

objects (economies in fuel, rubber and labour) and will 

reduce the efficiency of the road haulage industry. We feel 
that in the circumstances, and having regard to the fact 
that the national interest must come first, the agreement 
cannot be signed in its present form and that an approach 
should be made to the Ministry with the assistance of MPs 
in an endeavour to secure the amendments necessary to 
ensure efficiency and further to see that the whole financial 
arrangements both with controlled undertakings and in 
respect of hired vehicles are settled satisfactorily before any 
operator is asked to sign an agreement. 
The SJC’s opposition, however, was unable to impede the 
introduction of the scheme. Indeed, when it passed its 
resolution, 44 of the 174 main undertakings (several con- 
trolling more than one haulage business) first approached 
by the Ministry with a view to taking them over as the 
nuclei for area units, had signed agreements with the Min- 
istry, while 81 had notified their acceptance. (The total 
number of undertakings required as nuclei for area units is 
likely to be about 300.) The scheme, in fact, has found the 
support of a large proportion of individual hauliers, and, 
not surprisingly, the SJC had to face’ the facts. While 
: ve its criticism of the scheme, it decided on March 
5 at 


<a - penne ee in the seamen must be 

a matter for ea individua rator, i 

with his professional advisors. “at a 
Though the Ministry may be faced with further difficulties 
about the rates of hire which it has decided to offer for 
vehicles taken over individually for inclusion in the units 
with the fleets of the undertakings taken over bodily, the 
application of the scheme is now no longer in doubt. Inevit- 
ably, the financial terms offered by the Ministry to the in- 
dustry have produced the usual crop of “hard cases.” But if 
the basis of the scheme is sound, delay and obstruction are 
hardly in the national interest. 


London Electricity Board 


The London and Home Counties Joint Electricity 
Authority—charged, as its chairman pointed out, with th, 
special statutory duty, under the Electricity (Supply) i 
1919, of providing or securing the provision of a cheap and 
abundant supply of electricity throughout the London ang 
Home Counties Electricity District—has recommended th 
ms to F sega —— of the 75 electricity ae 
takings within its‘district. The proposal has 4 
the grounds that — pe ane an 

by bringing together all the undertakings i 

ship of one competent public authority ieiades ae 
constitution, and by reconstructing the capital finances of the 
industry . . . the way is wide open to bring about all the 
reforms that for so many years have been regarded as neces- 


sary if the industry is properly to carry out its real function, 
The proposal, though it has no official sanction, obviously 
needs careful examination in all its aspects. Mere amalgama- 
tion of 75 undertakings does not necessarily ensure the 
speeding up of standardisation, rural electrification and 
other desirable improvements. If it would, it would be 
welcome—on these grounds at any rate; but it might have 
the reverse effect. This is not to condemn the proposal; 
but merely to emphasise the need for an independent in- 
vestigation of its economic merits and of the suggested 
terms of amalgamation. 


x x * 


Courting the Chancellor 


This is pre-Budget time, when industry and trade are 
courting the Chancellor of the Exchequer ra order to secure 
special favours. Last week he received a joint deputation 
from the Federation of British Industries and from the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce. Mr F. R. M. de Paula, 
on behalf of the FBI, repeated the plea for tax reforms 
which had already been sent to the Chancellor in January 
in the form of a memorandum and was discussed in The 
Economist on January 30th. One of his main points was 
that profits retained in the business should not be subjected 
to the full rate of tax on the grounds that an era of high 
taxation was in prospect and that savings which in the past 
had provided a flow of fresh capital into industry could not 
be counted upon in future. Mr F, Bower, speaking for the 
ACC, suggested that loss in the value of capital equipment 
used up in the course of manufacture was a proper element 
of costs and that depreciation should be allowed for build- 
ings, patents, trade marks and preliminary and development 
expenses of no permanent value. There is a good deal of 
justification for the view that income tax allowances should 
be used as an instrument for securing efficiency and progress 
in industry, but any reform of the present system must be 
considered in the context of general economic policy. Sit 
Kingsley Wood politely promised to give careful considera- 
tion to the proposals put before him. 


* * * 
Shipbuilding 


The rate at which the shipping resources of the United 
Nations can be expanded will largely influence their 
military operations. It is a dual question of reducing losses 
and speeding replacements. Shipbuilding affects the on¢ 
as well as the other, because the strength of naval escorts 
is a major factor in the defence against the U-boats. Public 
attention has centred on the speed of new ships, which was 
discussed in a Note in The Economist last week ; other 
aspects of shipbuilding, when they have not been ignored, 
have tended to be viewed only in their bearing on this 
controversy. In introducing the Navy Estimates in the 
House of Commons last week, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty threw fresh light on the British’ shipbuilding 
programme, which is still a vital part of offensive prepata- 
ions in spite of the great dependence on America for the 
production of merchant ships. Mr A. V. Alexander em- 
phasised the many sides to the demands on shipbuilding 
labour and plant for the production of all classes of w2!- 
ships, from minelayers and the new frigates upwards ; for 
the conversion of merchant ships for military and navel 
purposes—the North African landing involved alterations 
to over 300 merchant ships; for naval and mercantile 
repairs—at one period of 1941 the latter amounted 10 
2,600,000 tons; as well as for the building of merchant 
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ships. The First Lord revealed that in recognition of the 
size of the American programmes 

it has been decided that it will be profitable, sinc i 

saved is better than one replaced, . concentrate. “a whe 

country more a increasing the output of escort ships 

even if this interferes to some small extent with our merchant 

shipbuilding. 
He mentioned that the corvette fleet now numbers “ wel! 
over 200,” in spite of losses. The development of shipyards, 
chiefly the installation of welding equipment, heavier cranes 
(necessary for prefabrication) and machine tools, has in- 
volved an expenditure of £4,500,000. The number of ship- 
yard welders and trainees have increased by 33 per cent 
since the end of 1941. So far as labour is concerned, plans 
for this year include the addition of “ substantial numbers 
of trainees” and the transfer of workers from other indus- 
tries to shipbuilding and marine engineering—a matter, it 
may be added, that would be facilitated if wage differentials 
were less marked. Mr Alexander expressed dissatisfaction 
with the proportion of women employed, which, he said, 
“ought to be larger than it is.” Shipbuilding is a con- 
servative industry in many ways in this country, and ship- 
yards that have lagged in this matter should not be allowed 
to continue to do so. 

* * * 


Coal Output in February 


The output of saleable coal during the four weeks 
ended on February 2oth was again below the standard 
of 4,161,800 tons a week adopted as a basis for the bonus 
scheme and below the level of the corresponding period 
last year. As in January, only three of the 25 mining districts 
qualified for the. bonus :— 

WEEKLY OUTPUT OF SALEABLE COAL 
(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 


Four Weeks ended* 1941 1942 

‘ tons tons 
September 5th ......... 4,080,200 3,978,000 
October Srd............ 4,146,600 4,076,100 
October 3lst........... 4,131,400 4,124,500 
November 28th......... 4,196,650 4,126,500 
December 26th......... 3,853,400 3,880,100 

1942 1943 
January 25rd .......... 3,824,800 3,813,400 
February 20th.......... 4,028,000 4,016,400 


* The actual dates given relate to 1942 and 1943. 


Had it not been for the mild weather, the absence of 
transport difficulties and the success of the “ Save Fuel” 
campaign, Great Britain might well have been faced with 
a serious coal shortage in the early part of this year. But 
the fact that the winter has passed without a serious crisis, 
in spite of a fall in production compared with a year ago, 
does not justify complacency. On the contrary, the task 
of improving the productivity of coal-mining is as urgent 
as ever. - 
* * 


Coal Output Bonus 


At the end of the present month, the Greene Board 
of Investigation is due to undertake a general review of the 
operation of the coal output bonus scheme which has been 
in force since September 6, 1942. The scheme has, on the 
whole, yielded disappointing results. In reviewing it, the 
Board might well consider the introduction of a pit or group 
standard instead of a district standard. The individual pit 
standard was originally recommended by the Greene Board, 
but was not adopted, in deference to the wishes of the two 
sides of the industry who held that it would be unfair 
in view of the inequalities in different collieries. But it is 
clear that a pit basis would offer more scope for individual 
incentive and emulation than a district target, and many 
pit production committees are believed to be in favour of 
this method. The present scheme provides no reward for 
a particularly good pit in a bad area. The case was recently 
quoted of 33 miners at a colliery in the Barnsley district of 
Yorkshire who have produced 62,000 tons of coal in the past 
six months, between them realising the remarkable average 
of Io tons a day ; absenteeism in this pit during the same 
Period was 10.77 per cent, as compared with the figure for 
South Yorkshire of 16.86. The introduction of a pit stan- 
dard might well encourage miners in other collieries to 
make similar efforts to improve their outputs. The Greene 
Scheme also provided for revision at the end of six months 
Of the standard tonnages of any district, on application 
from either of the two district associations. There have, in 
fact, been special adjustments of the standards applied in 
three districts—Nottinghamshire, Cumberland and Ayr- 
shire—and in each case the standards were reduced. It has 

N suggested that all the district standards might justifiably 
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be lowered, since they were based on the highest district 
outputs in any period of four consecutive weeks in the first 
half of 1942. It should, however, be noted that the national 
standard output of 4,161,800 tons compares with a target of 
44 million tons adopted in April, 1941. 


* * * 
Retail Trade 


The outstanding feature of the retail trade report for 
January, published in the Board of Trade Journal on March 
6th, was the large drop in the average daily value of retail 
sales of apparel. The index (1937=100) dropped from 117 
in December to 79 in January. In January, 1942, it was 108. 
In January, 1942, new coupons became available ; the 
current 20 coupons have been in use since last October. 
This probably accounts largely for the difference, which 
may have been influenced a3 well by the absence of the 
usual | January clearance sales. The drop in the volume of 
sales is clearly brought out by the fact that the index is the 








PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN AVERAGE DAILY VALUE oF RETAIL 
SALES FROM PRECEDING YEAR 
Food and Non-food 
Perishables Merchandise Total 


Feb., 1940—Jan., 1941 +2-7 +4-2 +3°3 
1941—- ,, 1942 —1°55 —5-4 —3:2 
1942- ,, 1943 +3°5 —0-1 +19 





lowest since February, 1940, before the purchase tax, and 
when prices were lower. The drop in the value of sales 
was repeated, though not to the same extent, in all depart- 
ments. The index for all sales stood at 99, compared with 123 
for December, 1942, 106 for January, 1942; the average 
for the year to December, 1942, was 108. The accompanying 
table shows the percentage changes in the average daily 
value of retail sales from the preceding year, for the last 
three years. 


* * * 


Food Ration Changes 


For the beginning (on March 7th) of the new four- 
weekly food rationing period a number of small changes 
were announced. The most important involves priority 
supplies of shell eggs. Mothers, who were previously en- 
titled to priority supplies for a year after the birth of a 
child, become ordinary consumers, and instead children 
aged between six and eighteen months will receive the 
priority allocation of three eggs a week. This is a logical 
step, since children eat eggs from six months. Application 
has to be made to a food office. The purpose of the reduction 
of the points value of tinned milk is said to be to clear 
stocks before the new season’s pack becomes available. 
It is a pity that it was not on a lower pointing during the 
winter when supplies of liquid milk were smaller. The 
points value has been reduced from 10, 8 and 6 per tin, 
according to size, to 2 and 1 points. Retailers are being 
permitted to obtain replacements of stock to compensate 
them for loss of points. Vegetarians and diabetics who 
qualify for the special cheese ration on nutritional grounds, 
and who fall within any category of workers entitled to 
the special ration, will, in future, receive two rations. The 
sweets and chocolate ration remains at 12 ozs. for the four 
weeks. The Ministry of Food announced that the greater 
part of the home-grown soft fruit crop this year will be 
manufactured into jam. Some changes in the maximum 
retail prices of offal come into effect on March 27th. From 
March 14th, the maximum allowance of milk to non-priority 
consumers will be raised by 4 pint to 2} pints a week. The 
fifth allocation of shell eggs this year has begun. Barley has 
been added to the national loaf, and, with oats and rye, con- 
stitutes nearly 10 per cent of it. Fish has been more plenti- 
ful, and the allowance to catering establishments has been 
raised by a quarter. 

* * x 


Workers’ Canteens 


Rather than apply a fully differential rationing scheme 
to different categories .of industrial workers, such as is 
adopted in Germany or the Soviet Union, the Government 
has preferred to encourage the development of industrial 
canteens, at which workers can receive at least one cheap 
and nourishing meal a day, without surrendering coupons. 
There are now some 7,500 works canteens in existence, 
and the adoption of this policy makes it all the more 
important to ensure that the meals provided are adequate 
in quantity and of a satisfactory nutritional standard. The 
need for improvements in efficiency, service and conditions 


(Continued on page 344) 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


THE RAILWAY AND THE COMMUNITY 


ESSENTIAL IN TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
the London Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company was held at Euston Station, 
London, N.W.1, on the $th instant. — 

Sir Thomas Royden, Bart., C.H., chair- 
man of the company, presided, and in the 
course of his speech said : — 

Ours is a business that knows no rest, no 
stop. It covers every form of transport, by 
rail, by road, by sea, by air and by canal— 
and for its successful operation it includes 
almost every form of human endeavour. 
The ramifications of a great railway like 
ours are widespread and call for a high 
degree of skill in management and _ opera- 
tion. That in spite of the special difficulties 
that present conditions necessarily produce, 
with increased and increasing demands for 
transport on the one side and reduced 
means available for meeting them on the 
other, our railway system has never failed 
to respond to every call made on it, is a 
triumph of organisation. The railways have 
shown themselves to be a highly efficient 
instrument of transport in war as well as 
in peace. 

One would suppose, and all reasonable 
people would expect, that in view of their 
importance to the community the railways 
would receive at all times sympathetic 
treatment from His Majesty’s Government. 
They have proved to the hilt that they are 
an essential element in the social and 
industrial life of this country. The national 
war effort, for example, would have been 
dangerously handicapped were it not for 
the fact that in the railways the country 
possessed.a highly organised and efficient 
transport machine in first-rate physical 
condition. The Secretary of State for War 
explained to Parliament only last week that 
the railways had met most of the rail trans- 
port needs of the Army. So far, however, 
from being helpful, successive Governments 
have made the work of the railways more 
and more difficult. 

Large portions of the railway did not 
even pay the cost of operation. Regarded 
simply from the point of view of our 
personal advantage it would have paid us 
to abandon whole sections of the line. We, 
however, knew that to do so would have 
serious repercussions in the event of war. 
We therefore carried on, though greatly to 
our disadvantage, and it was fortunate that 
we did so. oday these sections are of 
primary importance: which reflection is 
so far our only reward. 


POSITION IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


I referred earlier to the results of work- 
ing the company’s railway in Northern 
Ireland. It is carrying a very heavy traffic 
and carrying it with great success despite 
the damage to it by enemy action, which 
has now been made public. As late as the 
summer of 1939, while we were busily 
engaged in completing our preparations for 
what happened in September of that year, 
a joint committee of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in Northern Ireland stated that the 
railways there were not essential to troop 
movements in time of war. The position, 
of course, is that the railways of the com- 
pany in Northern Ireland, like those in 
Great Britain, have been invaluable in the 
war effort of the nation. The fact that the 
Northern Ireland figures are separately 
available illustrates the position there, but 
it is in no way different from that in other 
parts of your undertaking in Scotland and 
elsewhere. In the north of Scotland before 
the war, owing to the lavish expenditure 
of public money on providing roads and 
the laws regulating railway charges, the 


continuance of many miles of railway had 
no economic justification if the existing 
road conditions continued. It is fortunate 
indeed for the nation that the policy of 
weakening the railways in times of peace, 
to which my predecessor referred six years 
ago, did not stop the progress and improve- 
ment of the vital railway machine. The 
lines I have in mind were not closed down 
but were continued in being at the expense 
of the shareholders, an expense which I 
regret still continues in Great Britain 
where the met revenue accruing to the 
shareholders is based on the pre-war results. 
I hope to revert to the future aspects of 
this matter on a later occasion, when it 
can be discussed more fully, unhampered 
by the circumspection required during 
hostilities round our shores. 


HAMPERING ATTITUDE OF PARLIAMENT 


The story of the attitude of Parliament 

to the request of the railways for powers, 
which most of them did not at that time 
possess, to extend their transport opera- 
tions to the road is another instance of 
hostile bias. Road motor transport at that 
time was a new thing, but the railways 
foresaw that it would become a funda- 
mental part of the transport system of the 
country and quite properly desired to take 
a part in its development. As far back as 
1921 the railways sought to have road 
powers in the General Act of that year 
but were refused. A year later, a Bill was 
promoted in Parliament to obtain the 
necessary powers, but it was so mutilated 
by a number of amendments of a crippling 
character that it became useless from a 
railway point of view and was dropped. 
Not until 1928 could the powers be 
obtained. 
_ Then again, in order to help certain 
industries, a Bill was passed to give them 
relief from local rates. The railways were 
surely as much entitled to this form of 
relief as any other industry. Following, 
however, the precedent of unfair dis- 
crimination that it had itself set, the 
Government denied to the railways and 
compelled them to pay over to certain 
designated industries the relief that should 
have been theirs. 

Furthermore, they were hampered by a 
number of statutory obligations and limita- 
tions which were reasonable when the rail- 
ways had a monopoly, but were entirely out 
of place in an era of unrestricted competi- 
tion where all monopoly had ceased to exist. 
_ As_a result of all these and other 
injustices, the railways naturally found 
their position very difficult. We had to 
choose whether we should make dividends 
our first consideration at the expense of 
efficiency or vice versa. We chose the 
latter course, and we did in fact improve 
immensely the physical condition of our 
property, but at the expense of the stock- 
holders. iAany of us for years have had 
to content ourselves with the knowledge 
that the remy we might in ordinary times 
have received by way of dividend was being 
spent to keep our property, the railway, in 
perfect order. Just when we might reason- 
ably have expected to see some reward for 
our conservative policy war broke out, the 
Government took over the railways and it 
was the community and not the stock- 
holders who reaped the benefit of a rail- 
way system that has proved capable of 

‘ing all the enormous demands made 
on it. As a final travesty of justice, the 
self-denial of the stockholders in the matter 
of dividends was actually quoted against 
them as an argument for cutting down the 
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price paid by the Government f 
of the railways. OF the use 


A REAL DANGER 


There is a real danger to the country jf 
the importance of the railways is ‘no 
properly appreciated. Before the Outbreak 
of war it certainly was not understood 


there was a fairly wide belief that caller 
were becoming, if indeed they had not. 


already become, obsolete as the main mean; 
of transport, and that the interests of the 
country would be best served by ap 
intensive development of the road a 
against the rail. 

The fact that the British railways carry 
the great bulk of essential traffic in thic 
country is not, I think, sufficiently realise 
by the public. Before the war the passenge: 
journeys represented some 20,000 million 
miles of travel, and the freight traffic 17,099 
million ton miles, apart from live stock 
and the huge quantity of parcels, mi’ 
mails and luggage carried by passenge; 
trains. The importance of this railway 
effort as part of the normal life of the 
country is striking, but it is even more 
striking now with the national effort in 
this great war. Last year the passenge; 
traffic increased compared with pre-war 
conditions by a further 10,000 million 
passenger miles and the freight traffic by a 
further 7,000 million ton miles. 


BACKBONE OF COUNTRY’S TRANSPORT 


The fact is that, as successive Ministers 
of War Transport have said, the railways 
are, and must, I believe, always be, the 
backbone of the country’s transport system. 
That dges not mean that the road is no 
also a highly important and essential factor. 
Owing to the flexibility and the variety 
of the units operated whether for passengers 
or goods, it is able to give facilities that 
the rail cannot give. In any scientific 
organisation of transport it will be recog- 
nised that the road and rail are not com- 
petitive but complementary the one to the 
other, and a frank recognition of this is 
a necessary preliminary to an economic and 
ideal system of transport. 

Since railways are an essential factor in 
our transport system, it would be a national 
misfortune if they were subjected in the 
future to the handicaps under which they 
laboured in the past. It is vital to industry 


-and to all of us in our daily lives that our 


railway system should be as perfect as it 
can be made. Any action that would affect 
injuriously its capacity for service would 
react most unhappily on the whole country. 
Looking back over the years we can say 
with .truth that we have survived and 
developed by our own energies and our 
own alone. The critics who allege tha 
private enterprise is solely concerned wi 
making profits might well examine the 
record of this company’s public service. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GENERAL INVESTORS AND 
TRUSTEES, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Genera! 
Investors and Trustees, Ltd., was held, 
on the 11th instant, in London, Mr G. T. 
Moody, chairman of the company, Pi 
siding. 

The following are extracts from the 
review of the chairman, which was cifcu- 





lated with the report and accounts:—In_ . 


the long history of the company there has 
never been a time when the position gave 
greater assurance of stability and of i0- 
creasing financial strength. And this after 
three years of a devastating war. | 

The net revenue shows a small increas, 
and allows the ‘board to recommend a fin#! 
dividend of 6 per cent. on the ome! 
stock, making with the interim dividen 
9 per cent. for the year. We are t ‘ 
the long view, however, and look forwar 
to the time when our stocks and @ 
balances, approximately £180,000, may 
utilised in further promoting the intef¢s 
of the nation by assisting in the financiné 
of industry and commerce. 7 

The report and accounts were unam 
mously adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


YEAR’S RECORD TRAFFIC 


The annual general meeting of the Great 
Western Railway Company was held, on 
the 10th instant, in London. 

Sir Charies J. Hambro, K.B.E., M.C. 
(the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: Notwithstanding the many difficulties 
arising from shortage of staff, lack of 
accommodation and food rationing, all 
grades have responded magnificently to the 
calls which have been made upon them, 
and in this connection a special tribute is 
due to the women, now numbering nearly 
16,000, who are included in our ranks and 
are performing their duties in a highly 

iseworthy manner. I should also like to 
pay tribute to the magnificent work 
accomplished by our staff in restoring 
communications during air raids, and keep- 
ing the traffic moving at all costs. “ Busi- 
ness as usual” has been their motto and 
worthily have all grades upheld the high 
tradition of railway service. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The greater part of the net revenue of 
£6,932,74@ is represented by the fixed 
annual payment which we receive under 
the railway control agreement. The excess 
of £262,143 over this fixed payment is, 
subject to minor adjustments, the net 
income from sources not coming within the 
scope off the fixed payment, and with the 
balance of £263,938 which was brought 
forward from last year, the amount available 
for dividend on the consolidated ordinary 
stock is £2,206,915, which enables us to 
recommend a dividend of 2} per cent. for 
the half-year ending December 31st last, 
making 43 per cent. for the whole year, 
with a carry-forward of £275,077: This 


compares with the dividend of 4 per cent. . 


for the previous year when the carry- 
forward was slightly lower. 

In recommending an increased dividend 
the board were influenced by the fact that 
the large majority of railway stockholders 
are persons of limited means, or bodies 
representing them, who in pre-war days 
wholeheartedly supported the policy which 
this company followed of subordinating 
dividend distribution to the attainment ot 
a high standard in the maintenance and 
improvement of the undertaking. This 
policy is the key to the efficiency of our 
Wat-time operations. During the long 
period of trade depression which preceded 
the war, and in spite of the fact that we 
were faced with acute and unregulated road 
competition, we never relaxed our efforts 
{0 improve our facilities. There was no 
doubt in our minds that the railways were, 
and would remain, the backbone of the 
country’s internal transport system. 
Between 1928-1938—in anticipation of a 
return tO more prosperous times—we spent 
over {46,000,000 on improving our under- 
taking. The new works carried out in- 
cluded the provision of marshalling yards, 
siding accommodation, modernisation of 
the docks and of a number of stations, 
depots, etc.; we also enlarged our renewal 
Programme and during that period built 
1,500 ‘locomotives, 3,200 passenger train 
Vehicles and 30,000 wagons, all of improved 
‘ypes, and renewed 3,000 miles of the 
Permanent way. 


GREAT WAR EFFORT 


The fulfilment of this programme was 
of great assistance to the Government in 
their efforts to relieve unemployment, and 
Many of the schemes have proved to be of 
inestimable value in the prosecution of the 
be effort. It can safely be said that, at 

Outbreak of war the British railways 
Were as efficient and as well organised as 
help railways in the world, and I cannot 

‘ip feeling that the public do not yet 
oe the enormous benefit this has 
a" the country in the present emer- 
od It is a great testimony to the high 

dard of maintenance of our lines and 


pment at the outbreak of war that after 
tlene years of intensive war-time 0 - 
we have been able to meet all the 


demands made upon us for the conveyance 
of essential traffic and that without making 
any allowance tor abnormal wear and tear 
arising from intensified use, and without 
detriment to the traffic working we have 
allowed our repairs and renewals to fall 
iN arrears to the extent of over 84 million 
pounds. This amount has been paid into 
the trust fund constituted under the terms 
of the railway control agreement which 
provides for payments in respect of arrears 
of maintenance calculated on the basis of 
the pre-war standard, viz., the average 
expenditure in the years 1935-6-7, adjusted 
to current prices. The money will ulti- 
mately be available for the purpose of 
Carrying out the arrears due to the war 
period and meanwhile it is invested in 
Government securities, in the names of 
trustees, or lent to the company as we 
are empowered to make temporary borrow- 
ings from the fund should we require to 
do so for the general purpose of our under- 
taking, subject to conditions approved by 
the Minister of War Transport. .. 
Although we carried in the past year the 
greatest volume of traffic in our history 
the demands on us continue to increase. 
Shortage of labour and materials is becom- 
ing more acute owing to war demands and 
will add to our difficulties in carrying out 
essential new works and maintenance. 


INCREASING TRAFFIC DEMANDS 


Although I am not in a position to give 
you any figures showing the net earnings 
of the controlled railway undertaking during 
the past year, I am not revealing any secret 
when I say that the earnings were very 
considerably in excess of the previous year 
and that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to publish the figures in a White 
Paper at an early date. In consequence of 
estimates of earnings which have appeared 
in the press a numiber of stockholders have 
written to me suggesting that we should 
approach the Government for a revision of 
the present agreement. I should deprecate 
taking any action in the matter. The rail- 
way companies only accepted the fixed 
annual payment of £43 millions as a war- 
time arrangement, because it was recognised 
that in time of war the national interest 
was paramount and necessitated ordinary 
commercial consideration being set aside. 
Our receipts during the past year arose 
mainly from war traffics carried under 
exceptional conditions and in pursuance of 
regulations made by the Minister of War 
Transport in order to secure the most 
economic use of all available transport. We 
dealt with a very large increase in passenger 
traffic and, as all cheap fares were abolished, 
and the train services drastically reduced, 
it is not surprising that there should have 
been a large increase in net earnings. 

The position in regard to freight traffic 
was very similar. We could not have 
catered satisfactorily for all essential war- 
time: traffics if traders and others had con- 
tinued to enjoy the same freedom in dealing 
with their business as before the war. It 
will therefore be apparent that although a 
good case might be made on commercial 
grounds for more generous treatment from 
the Government there would be no justifi- 
cation for asking for a revision of the 
present agreement, 


POST-WAR POSITION 


The future of all forms of transport in 
this country is a subject which opens a 
wide field for discussion when consideration 
is being given to schemes for post-war 
reconstruction. It is difficult to foresee what 
the post-war requirements may be, but in 
any case, it should be obvious that those 
who have spent their lifetime in dealing with 
the many complex problems associated with 
the movement of passenger and freight 
traffic are the ones best qualified to advise 
the Government on the steps to be taken to 
meet such requirements with the greatest 
“—— of efficiency and economy. 

e report was a , 
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LONDON AND 
NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


VALUE OF EFFICIENT TRANSPORT 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting 
of the London and North astern Railway 
Company was heid, on the Sth instant, in 
London. 

Sir Ronald W. Matthews (chairman of 
the company), who presided, in the course 
ot his speecn said: ‘he net revenue tor 
the year 1942 was £10,700,599, which is 
an increase ot £53,572, or 4 per cent., com- 
pared with the year 1941. Ine net revenue 
is made up of 410,130,355, which is the 
company’s share of the annual payment for 
the use of the railways made by the 
Government in accordance with the Rail- 
way Control Agreement, together with an 
amount of £564,244 obtained trom items 
excluded trom tne Kaiiway Controi Agree- 
ment and consisting mainiy of interest and 
dividends from our investments in omnibus 
and road haulage companies. ‘lke balance 
brought forward from the previous year 
was 486,675, making a total sum available 
tor distribuuon of £10,787,274. 


FUEL CONSERVATION 


In order to conserve locomotive power 
and tuei, services have been curtailed 
wherever this couid be done without attect- 
ing essential travei, but the volume of !ong- 
Gistance travel severely taxed the capacity 
of the main whe services. ‘Lhese couid not 
be augmented, owing to the demands made 
by the heavy treight trafic on our stock of 
powertui locomouves. 

We meet to-day in circumstances happier 
than a year ago, and great with promise 
for the tuture. inexorably, irresistibly, the 
armed might of the atlied nations moves 
forward to the day when, in the words of 
the Prime Minister, justice stern and im- 
piacabie has been done and no vesuge of 
the Nazi or Fascist power is left. Sull 
greater demands in the coming months will 
be made on the endurance of man and 
metal, and I have no doubt that in that 
supreme test the railways of Britain will 
play their full part. 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


There are, before I close, a few words 
which I must say to you in regard to the 
future. If we in this country are to retain, 
and as we hope improve, our standard of 
life, we must trade ireely and on a greater 
scale than ever before with the whole world. 
That means, in a sentence, that we must be 
able to offer our products in foreign markets 
in the right quality and at attractive prices. 
Volume and etliciency of production are 
what are required. The first can only be 
achieved by the provision of a prosperous 
home market, the second by the fullest 
encouragement of individual enterprise and 
initiative. The Commission set up at the 
beginning of last year by the Railway Com» 
panies’ Association is hard at work on many 
important aspects of railway operation, and 
I can assure you that the whole difficult 
problem of the relationship of the railways 
to other forms of transport, and of the part 
to be played by transport generally in the 
scheme of things to be, is under the closest 
and most careful examination -by specially 
appointed committees. 

This war has proved, if any proof were 
necessary, the essential part that railways 
must play in the life of all civilises nations. 
It has proved, too, so far as this country 1s 
concerned, that our railways are able to 
carry efficiently a much greater volume of 
traffic than, as a result of the archaic restric- 
tions and regulations by which they were 
fettered, they were able to acquire in pre- 
war years. However, the transport sérvices 
may be recast to meet post-war require- 
ments, the significance of that aspect will, 
you may be sure, not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. 

The report was adopted. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


VAST WAR TRAFFIC 


The annual general meeting of the 
Southern Railway Company was held, on 
the 11th instant, in London. | 

Mr. Robert Holland-Martin, C.B. (the 
chairman), who presided, said that the net 
revenue for the year was £6,913,514, a de- 
crease of £20,746 compared with I94I. 
The net revenue included the fixed annual 
payment of £6,607,639 from the Govern- 
ment under the Railway Control Agreement 
which was finally completed by all parties 
in May of last year. In addition they re- 
ceived from the Government £300,000 per 
annum representing the interest on the {7} 
million debenture stock issued in 1939. 
There was a slight decrease in receipts 
from items excluded from the Government 
Control Account occasioned by a slight 
decrease in revenue from one or two of 
their road transport interests. After meet- 
ing the interest on debenture stocks and 
dividends on the guaranteed and preference 
stocks and the full 5 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred ordinary, the balance available for 
dividend on the deferred ordinary stock 
was £641,075, which would enable them 
as last year to pay a dividend of 1} per 
cent. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It would not be fitting if he let the 
occasion pass without once more making 
reference to the immense tasks carried out 
day to day by the staff of the company. 
During the past year there had been few 
heavy air-raids, but there had been many 
small daylight attacks by enemy aircraft. 
Their engineering staff had been able to 
effect marvellously quick repairs to damaged 
permanent way, structures and rolling stock, 
so that very little delay indeed had been 
occasioned by air-raids to their traffic. He 
wished he were allowed to give exact 
figures of the many millions of essential 
service passengers and millions of tons of 
war freight which were now being moved 
over their lines. 

Under peace conditions there were but 
few intetvals in the 24 hours during which 
trains did not pass over the main trunk 
lines on the Southern Railway. Under war 
conditions the passage of trains was cease- 
less. The staff throughout 1942 had 
responded magnificently to the many calls 
made upon them. He sometimes wondered 
if the public realised how much they owed 
to the ordinary British railwayman. 


CURTAILMENT OF NORMAL FACILITIES 


The vast movement of war traffic had 
not been possible without some curtailment 
during the year of the normal facilities for 
the travelling public. They had endeavoured 
to provide an adequate and punctual 
service for essential travel, but it had been 
necessary to withdraw cheap-day tickets 
to discourage needless journeys. During 
the year all refreshment and Pullman cars 
were withdrawn from ordinary train 
services. Needless to say the board looked 
forward to the time when they would be 
iN a position once more to restore cheap- 
day travel and to see that each of the longer 
distance trains was provided with a refresh- 
ment car. 

Many stockholders were doubtless 
wondering what was to be the future in 
the coming years of the railway companies 
when the war was over. They read of all 
kinds of plans to solve their problems but 
he maintained that there was still wisdom 
and virtue, from a national and trading 
point of view, in individual ownership—the 
system under which British railways were 
conceived, financed and developed and 
under which the cost to the taxpayer was 
nil. Let them be proud of what they had 
done by their energy and skill. Let them 
speak up for private enterprise—that 
energetic and truly British contribution to 
world trade and pogey sae let every 
one of them, when they heatd prophecies 
of this and that or the other panacea, shed 
the light of a little practical common sense 
on the subject. 

The report was adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST 


THE SCOTTISH LIFE 
ASSURANCE CUMPANY, 
LIMITED 


GOOD REPORT FOR PAST YEAR 
NO ADVERSE FEATURES 
SIR JOHN MacLEOD’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of the Scottish Life 
Assurance Company, Limited, was held in 
Edinburgh on Wednesday, the 1oth instant. 
Sir John Lorne MacLeod, chairman of the 
board of directors, presided. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts for the year ending December 31, 
1942, the chairman said: Gentlemen, 1 
think you will agree that the report 1s a 
good one. There has been an increase in 
new business; the premium income has 
been more than maintained ; mortality, in 
spite of many war claims, has been light ; 
the net rate of interest earned on the 
invested funds has actually shown an 
increase ; surrenders of policies during the 
year have been extremely few; there has 
been a further saving in expenses ; and the 
life funds have moved up by a considerable 
sum. I cannot point to any adverse 
features to set against these favourable 
points so that apart from the effects of the 
war on life assurance business in general 
the results of the year do indeed give 
ground for satisfaction. 


INCREASE IN NEW BUSINESS 


The new business which totalled 932 
policies for £706,625 sums assured after 
deducting sums reassured shows an increase 
of 198 policies and £140,000 of sums 
assured over the results of the previous 
year. New business returns are achieved 
not so much nowadays by successful sales- 
manship, but rather as the result of demands 
on the part of the public for policies which 
are essential to their needs. 

The members of our outdoor staff—and 
only a few seniors are now available— 
devote their time as far as possible to 
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satisfying these needs, but our entire pre- 
war staff of inspectors being now engaged 
with His Majesty’s Forces or in other 
forms of full-time national service, those 
left to us are practically all branch secre. 
taries, a large part of whose time is of 
necessity taken up with inside duties. Cop. 
sidering also that printing and circulation 
of literature designed to create an appetite 
for life assurance has practically ceased for 
the time being, the directors are well satis. 
fied with the new business results of the 
ear. 

' The premium income at £620,633 showed 
an increase of about £8,000 on that of the 
previous year. Claims by death and sur- 
vivance were £96,000 less than the year 
before. The gross rate of interest received 
on the invested funds for the past year was 
£4 tos. 1d. per cent. After deduction of 
income tax the net yield was {3 7s, sd. 
per cent. These rates compare with 
£4 wis. 1d. and £3 68. tod. per cen. 
respectively for the previous year. 


INVESTMENT IN GOVERNMENT ISSUES 


The whole of the. increase in life funds 
during the year, £188,000, has been 
absorbed in new Government issues, as 
well as a further large sum from sales and 
redemptions of other investments, so. that 
fully 25 per cent. of the company’s assets 
is now represented by British Government 
securities. The combined success of the 
Government policy in financing war 
expenditure has carried the prices of 
securities outside the gilt-edged market t 
even higher levels than were current a year 
ago, and our margin of appreciation over 
book values is in the aggregate now sub- 

ual. 

Bw - your name I would like to convey to 
all employees in the service, both permanent 
and temporary, an expression of warm 
appreciation of the manner in which they 
are carrying on the work while so man} 
of their colleagues, whom we have con- 
stantly in mind, are away. 

The motion, having been seconded by 
Mr W. G. C. Hanna, C.A., was adopted 











PEARL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Facts and Figures from the Statement by SIR GEORGE TILLEY, F.C.1.1. 


President and Chairman of the Company on the Annual Report 
and Balance Sheet for the year ending 31st December, 1942. 





FUNDS - - 





INCOME - - 


£123,280,190 
£21,736,70S 








INVESTMENTS 


balance sheet. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


£790,000. 
FIRE AND GENERAL — 


BONUSES 


policyholders in this Branch. 











The funds show an increase of £6,031,350. The market value of 
the investments exceeded the price at which they stand in the 


In the Ordinary Branch sums assured under new policies: issued 
during the year amounted to over £8,060,000. Premium income 


in the Industrial Branch exceeded £10,629,000, an increase of 


In these Branches the premium income exceeded £1,619,000. 


In the Ordinary Branch a bonus of £1 per £100 assured was 
declared on policies entitled to participate in full profits that 
become claims by death or maturity during 1943. : 

In the Industrial Branch a bonus has been declared on_ policies. 
with certain exceptions, effected before 1st January, 1936, that 
become claims by death or maturity during 1943. 
total sum of over £7,180,900 has been allocated for bonuses to 


Up to date a 


The bonus for 1940 and 1941 in both Branches is continued 
unchanged for claims during 1943. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £165,000,000 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


GROWING PUBLIC APPRECIATION 
OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


MR KENNETH MURRAY'S 
REVIEW 


The one hundred and twenty-ninth 
sated annual meeting of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society 
was held, on the 9th instant, in the society’s 
head office, Edinburgh, Mr Kenneth 
Murray, W.S. (chairman of the ordinary 
court of directors), presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said: The 
society's activities have naturally been 
restricted by the necessity for releasing 
a many men and women as possible for 
the Forces and for war work. It would 
not have beem surprising had the new 
business completed in 1942 been substan- 
tially less than in the preceding year. In 
fact, however, mew life policies were 
effected for a total sum of over 2} million 
pounds, and the net new business at 
{2,137,000 was only about £90,000 lower 
than in the g year. 

This result suggests that the public are 
showing an increasing appreciation of 
the benefits of life assurance and the 
facilities it provides for regular saving 
from year to year. It would be strange 
if this were not so, for the need for life 
assurance 1s aS great as ever, and, in the 
case Of the society, there is the further 
attraction that new with-profit policies 
generally cover civilian war risks in this 


country without extra charge. Moreover, 
new life assurance business forms a 
valuable contribution to the national 


savings movement in providing auto- 
matic annual savings which go to swell 
the amount invested in hew war loans. 
_The time will shortly come when prac- 
cally all of our few remaining inspec- 
tors will cease to be available for new 
business work. We must now, therefore, 
look to those members and others, who 
require life assurance, to take the initiative 
and call upon or write to our branch offices 
of agents, who will be pleased to give them 
tvety assistance and advice. 

In addition to the new ordinary assur- 
ances, a substantial amount of business 
= completed under staff pension 
ay es. This was largely responsible for 
urther increase of over £30,000 in the 
‘otal premium income. 
at interest income was higher and the 
regal = of eet on the whole of 

surance and annuity funds after 
deduction of income tax was £3 Ios. Id. 
Mt cent. This is only 6d. less than in 


t . 


eceding year. 
FAVOURABLE MORTALITY EXPERI ENCE 


The claims by death were less b 
; y 
— and lower than in any year since 
33. They include a total of £152,000 
a directly from _war operations, and 
tig Lge be appreciated that apart from 
a ~ mortality experience has been re- 
“weed favourable. Under the society’s 

Plan, whereby civilian war risks are 
a Y covered without extra charge in 
shar tes of with-profit policies, the experi- 
has again been satisfactory. There 

Not been one claim since our last 


g 
onus item in which there was a 
Surendes, 8 the amount paid on the 
0 oad of policies, and over the past 
lower the figure has only once been 


ee sonia and expenses of manage- 
Memius, 20 below 11 per cent. of the 
t Der — a reduction of nearly 


tas, income exceeded outgo by more 
1,000,000 for the first time in the 
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history of the society, bringing the total 
assurance and annuity funds at the end of 
the year to nearly £36} millions. The 
whole of the increase in the funds during 
the year and a substantial proportion of 
the proceeds of maturing securities have 
been invested in new war loans. Thus 
once again the society has given full finan- 
cial support to the national war effort. 

The substantial margin between the 
market values and the book values of our 
investments has increased still further. 

At the end of the year the usual quin- 
quennial actuarial valuation falls to be 
made, and it is clear that it will be made 
in abnormal conditions. You will not, 
therefore, expect me to be able to-day to 
anticipate the results of the investigation, 
but I can say, as I said a year ago, that 
we look to the future with confidence in 
the continued success of the society. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





SAN FRANCISCO MINES 
OF MEXICO, LIMITED 


RECORDS IN MANY DIRECTIONS 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited, 
was held, on the roth instant, in London, 
Mr C. T. Pott presiding. : 

The chairman, in the course of his state- 
ment, said : — 

The results for the year established 
records in many directions. The operating 
profit was £435,468. After charging reserve 
for depreciation of plant and the usual 
overheads and crediting interest earned and 
realised profit on exchange, the net profit 
amounts to £423,334 betore allowing for 
Mexican and British taxation on profits. 
The comparable figure for the previous 
period was £121,842. We have provided 
£283,704 for taxation, thus leaving a net 
profit of £139,630. After adding £5,960 
brought forward from the previous year, 
the surplus available is £145,590. From 
this the directors propose the payment of 
a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share which, after 
allowing for British income tax and {5,000 
for directors’ additional remuneration, will 
leave £12,040 to be carried forward. 

Our reserves of broken ore were more 
than doubled during the year and now 
stand at a record figure of upwards of 
200,000 tons, while the total ore broken 
during the year exceeded 600,000 tons and 
was also an all-time high 

In April last the U.S.A. and Mexican 
Governments reached agreement for stimu- 
lating production of essential war metals in 
Mexico. Producers were granted higher 
metal prices on the understanding that out- 

uts would be pushed as much as possible. 

We have been able to implement this under- 
standing by increasing our rate of milling 
from 38,000 tons in March, 1942, to 
53,000 tons in December, 1942, and there 
is considerable satisfaction in the realisation 
that our mines are not only devoted 
exclusively to producing essential war 
metals, but that the plant is now running 
all-out on a seven-day week basis in an 
effort to produce the maximum possible. 

The estimated fully and partly blocked 
sulphide ore reserves have increased from 
2,450,000 tons to the record total of over 
2,730,000 tons of substantially the same 
grade as last year, so that not only has the 
484,000 tons milled during the year been 
replaced, but a further 280,000 tons added 
thereto. 

In the first four months of the current 
year our operating profit amounted to 
$945,000, after payment of Mexican pro- 
duction taxes, but subject to taxation of 
profit. Apart from unforeseen happenings 
it is anticipated that the current rate of 
production can be maintained, but it is 
quite impossible to indicate the trend of 
profits. 

The report was adopted. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


DR ALBERT MANSBRIDGE’S 
ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society 
was held, on the 4th instant, in. London, 

Dr Albert Mansbridge, C.H., in his 
presidential address, said that at the close 
of the fitty-ninth year the society faced 
the future in a stable and strong position 
with determination and confidence. It had 
sought throughout its life to enable men 
ana women to own healthy houses in 
which they and their families could dis- 
charge the duties and enjoy the privileges 
of dignified citizenship. 

It was a matter otf common knowledge 
that much thought was being devoted to 
the nature and place of housing, both as 
regards structure and planning, in the 
Britain of the future. Government Com- 
mittees, associations, whether of architects, 
builders or physicians, and authorised ex- 
perts, had already published important 
reports. The “ Design for Britain” series 
of booklets sponsored by the society under 
the able editorship of Dr E. C. Fairchild 
and published by J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Limited, had set before the public the 
considered opinions of well-known authori- 
ties in all that related to housing. 

He felt that there was now, and in in- 
creasing measure would be in the future, a 
duty and obligation laid on _ building 
societies to prepare adequately for recon- 
struction. ‘lhey must ensure that there 
would be no place in the post-war era for 
ill-conceived, jerry-built houses. The 
power of finance held in the hands of 
building societies must and would be used 
wisely, equitably and in the interest of all. 
In co-operation with authority and aided 
by the best planning thought of the day, 
building societies could play their part. 


INCREASE IN ASSETS 


He considered it unnecessary to deal in 
detail with the figures in the balance-sheet, 
but would underline the fact that the 
society’s total assets had increased by 
£1,500,000 to £32,700,000. ‘These figures, 
due in part to amalgamation, were also 
affected by the determination of the Society 
to make advances on houses which men 
and women, as a result of war conditions, 
wished to purchase at prices not altered by 
undue inflation. In this the society had 
rendered signal service and was not with- 
out hope that it would be able jo continue 
to do so, whilst preserving that standard 
of liquidity of funds which was understood 
to be the wish of the Treasury, 

The share and loan capital had increased 
to almost £31,000,000, and in these days 
when liquidity was an important part of a 
balance-sheet, it was pleasing to report 
that the society held £4,700,000 of cash 
resources in Bank, Government and Cor- 
poration Loans and Tax Reserve Certifi- 
cates. Of that sum, over £1,500,000 was 
invested in British Government securities. 
The mortgage advances spread over the 
whole of Britain showed an average 
amount due on each mortgage of £414, 
and the reserve, including the balance car- 
ried forward, was now almost £1,500,000. — 
This satisfactory position had been attained 
whilst giving sympathetic consideration to 
borrowers whose houses had received 
damage from enemy action, or who had 
suffered from other happenings arising out 
of the war. Concessions by way of in- 
terest allowances had been given and exten- 
sion of time had been granted in respect 
of mortgage repayments. 


PLEA FOR UNIFICATION 


Pointing out the very large number of 
building societies operating in Britain, each 
with directors, manager or secretary and 


(Continued at the foot of page 344) 
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(Continued from page 339) 
in industrial canteens was stressed by many delegates, re- 
presenting trade union branches, catering workers, CO- 
operators and the like, at a conference in London last 
week-end organised by the Labour Research Department. 
Many complaints, such as of insufficient helpings, excessive 
charges, too much time spent in queuing for meals, and 
inadequate provision for night shift workers, were made, 
but the point that was most suggested was that the canteens 
in which workers were themselves associated with the 
management were more successful than those that were 
run by outside caterers. The same conclusion was reached 
by the Chief Inspector of Factories in his 1941 report; 
he quoted the case of a firm in Scotland, where the canteen 
was operated “efficiently and economically” by a com- 
mittee of the workers, and in which any profits were 
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distributed in the form of free meals for one week to 
regular users. If the workers have a direct responsibility 
for running the canteen, whether through a canteen com. 
mittee or a sub-committee of -the joint production com. 
mittee, they are probably more likely to exact high standards 
service than if they have no say in it, The 
shortage of labour still seems to be impeding the develop. 
ment of canteens, and it has been suggested that a potential 
source of labour exists in civilian hotels and restaurants. 
In one London hotel, for instance, 34 cooks are engaged 
in serving 1,500 meals, which is far more than would be 
required to serve an equivalent number of meals in a works 
canteen ; but the wages offered by industrial catering com- 
pare unfavourably with those in the hotel trade at the pre. 
sent time so that no voluntary transference of labour js 
likely to take place. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


As anticipated, the diversion of interest to 
the War Savings effort occasioned a further 
small contraction in turnover. According 
to the Financial News ordinary shares 
index, however, prices have remained dis- 
tinctly steady. Despite the relative in- 
activity of the gilt-edged. market, the tone 
throughout was barely firm, and one or 
two of the irredeemable and long-dated 
issues displayed a slightly easier tendency 
in midweek. Interest in the foreign bond 
market was focussed on Far Eastern stocks, 
advances of a point and more being regis- 
. tered for Chinese loans, while Japanese 

bonds improved 13 to 24 points. With 
the decline of the recent heavy | uying of 
home rai stocks, junior issues were dull, 
and midweek profit-taking accentuated the 
rather easier tendency, although losses were 
generally small. The foreign rail market 
provided a cheerful contrast. The BA 
Western debenture payment and revived 
hopes of a more favourable exchange rate 
were the stimuli, and senior issues were 
outstandingly strong. Central Argentine 
4 per cent debenture rose 4} points, and 
the majority of debenture issues, including 
the Peruvian Corporation stock, were be- 
tween 3 and 4 points higher on the week. 
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staff, separate organisations and offices, he 
expressed the opinion that much greater 
service would result if unification and 
grouping took place. He felt that it was 
not improbable that in the national in- 
terest, whether suggested by national 
authority or voluntarily conceived, some 
society or societies of considerable size and 
influence, having spirit and traditions in 
line with his own, might desire to enter 
into alliance. Any approaches to this end 
would be sympathetically and carefully 
considered, all with a view to increasing 
mutual and joint efforts in home owner- 
ship by the people. 


HIGH HOPES FOR THE FUTURE 


In conclusion, Dr Mansbridge thought 
‘that the year 1943, which was now well on 
its way, would be fraught with great im- 
portance, not merely to British life, but to 
the life of the whole world. The opera- 
tions of the society in relation to all this 
might seem small, but in reality would 
make a powerful contribution to the whole 
make-up of affairs. He had no desire to 
assume a prophet’s mantle, but was full 
of confidence and high hope, because he 
knew the nature, ideals and practice of his 
society. His desire was that it should pro- 
ceed deliberately in the spirit of reasonable 
and fruitful adventure. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, 


> 


Other classes were firm in sympathy with 
correspondingly smaller gains. 


x 


Numerous small improvements in the 
industrial market reflectéd the good tone 
common to most sections. Thus, brewery 
shares enjoyed rumerous gains of 3d. and 
6d., and tobacco issues were firm on the 
results of Gallaher, but later became uncer- 
tain on Budget fears, Imps easing §. Minor 
advances of a few pence were frequent in 
the ‘motor and aircraft section, but Ley- 
land, exceptionally, was weaker. Heavy 
industrial issues were without any feature. 
although firm throughout. Textile shares 
were supported, numerous issues advancing; 
Courtaulds, recovering an earlier loss of 
6d. on the annual report. Electric supply 
shares were marked down at the reopen- 
ing on the unification proposals for the 
London companies. Actual selling was 
slight, and after the initial surprise the 
market was steady. Among miscellaneous 
issues, London Brick advanced Is. on the 
maintenance of the dividend, and Wall 
Paper deferred improved steadily. 


* 


After the recent boom in diamond shares 
the City. transferred its attentions this 
week to gold-mining issues. _ Demand 
was strong, primarily on the belief that 
gold is to be the basis of any post-war 
currency arrangements, and found the kaffir 
market extremely short of stock. Prices 
were marked up generally, Blyvoors rising 
6s. 3d., and West Wit ‘Areas 4, while other 
gains ranged from 7s to }. Diamond 
shares continued to be bought, quotations 
improving slightly. In contrast, rubber and 
tea shares were rather neglected, although 
some minor, occasional gains were regis- 
tered. After displaying some strength be- 
fore the week-end, oil shares turned dull 
on the absence of active support, although 
Trinidad Petroleum Development gained } 
in midweek, ° 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 




















ana —. Security Indices 
1943 in S.E. ¥ 

List 1942 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

§ shares* | Int.t 

ee . 3,129 96-5 136 5 
me: OS ee 4,748 2,761 96-5 136-5 
ree 5,780 3,267 96 -7 136-5 
a ee 4,688 2,970 96 -9 136 -6 
Go Kiss 4,869 2,847 97-1 136-5 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 97-2 (Feb. 3); lowest, 94-1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943 : highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22) . 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). t New basis in S-E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


Despite the favourable war reports, Wall 


Street failed to maintain the recent strong 


advance. Many buyers withheld support, 
and profit-taking tended to dominate pro- 
ceedings early this week, Numerous lead- 


ing issues lost some of their earlier gains, 
although aircraft issues and several special- 
ties provided exceptions to the prevailing 
tendency. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICEs 














(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 
1943 

Feb. | Feb. | Ma 

Low | High} 17, 24, 3 

Jan. | Mar. | 1943 | 1943 | 1945 

| 3s 

347 Industrials ....) 81-1 | 89-6 | 88°5 | 89-1 | 894 
Ns thick ceed 172-6 | 86-1 | 76-9 | 81-4 | 81 
40 Utilities........ 67-9 | 76-6 | 74-1 | 75-9) 1% 
419 Stocks ........| 78:5 | 87-3 | 85-5 | 86:5 875 
Av. yield °,*......| 5-36 | 4°91 | 4-95 | 4-92) 491 


} 
' 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 





Feb. | Feb. | Fel | Mar, | Mar. Las 
os) es | | 3 | ee 
--- ee ! - -— l ~ — 

110-0 | 110-0 110-2 | 109-4 | 108-6 | 1099 


1943: High, 110-2, Feb. 27; Low, 99-6, Jan. ? 


Total share dealings : Mar. 4, 2,007,000: 


Mar. 5, .1,209,000; Mar. 6%, 788,00: 
Mar. 8, 1,246,000; Mar. 9, 1,420,000: 
Mar. 10, 929,000. 

* Two-hour session only 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- News 
March 13, 1943 q “— ve rsions Me e 

‘ j ® 

By Permission to Deal.. 483,475 513.049 


, . e 345 
Particulars of Government issues appear on pag 345 


Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversic' 
£ as 
EEA PAE re eens 245,891,921 238,586.42! 
| Penn hee senior ee 281,409,549 277.4040 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreig 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K, Countnts 
£ £ . 
| he PR 237,798,821 787,600 
MUM wer tns cuts 277,195,170 178,320 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref = 
£ 

233,838,625 

276,150,361 

+ Includes Government issues to Mar. 2, 1 


Above figures include all new capita! 
permission to deal has been granted. 


f a 
699.837 4,137.95? 
943, onl 


m ya 


Shorter Comments 


ilding 
Co-operative Permanent Bull 
Society.—Total assets, December 31 a 
£32,724,112 (£31,174,131). Share © 
deposits and loans, «== £30819? 
(£29,526,506). Advanced and suf 
£1,112,915 (£430,909). Reserves o1 03) 
plus profits, £15475,194 (£1,300 
umber of accounts, 173,002 (164,11 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 6, 1943, tota 
ordinary revenue was {89,294,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £129,149,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £2,385,308. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
(13,447,212, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £2,601,386,000 against £2,509,055,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


aan’ ial ~ Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- April 1,)April 1, . 
mate, | 1941 1942 Week | Week 
1942-43 to to. | ended | ended 
| Mar. Mar. Mar. | Mar. 


if 6, 
1942 | 1943 





Revenue 


7, 6, 
1942 | 1943 








| 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | | | 
Income Tax... .| 913,000, 701,783) 897,960) 29,379! 52,318 
Gee 4Oe ,.cccass | 78,000; 67,127 64,679) 2,800} 4,520 


Estate, etc., 


Duties........ | 90,000} 84,226) 86,492) 2,080, 2,181 
Stamps.......- ; 15,000) pty: 13,180 350° 
NIA «05:9 } , 27,199 380; 750 
RPT. ......S{ | aaa 


,124) 319,667, 6,800 10,9 
850, 


Wiest | 15 
Other Inld. Rev. | 1,000 707) 20) 60 
| 


Total Inld. Rev. 1522000|1117164|1410027, 41,809 70,744 


Customs ....... 438,295] 342,045] 423,957) 8,304) 12,727 
Bucke......... | 366,705 309,198 401,800) 1.798 5.400 


Total Customs & | \ 
BRGHS. 2.0655 | 805,000} 651,243) 825,757, 10,102, 18,127 


Motor Duties...} 34,000} 38,030) 28,224 277 232 

Canadian Govt.| | i 
Contribution .; 225,000)... 224,719 

P.O. (Net Re- 





eipts)... 00s | 10,000} 11,200; 9,500, 500 
WirelessLicences| 4,300]  ... 4,200, ... 
Crown Lands. . .| 800 910 960 
Receipts from} | 

Sundry Loans| 5,000) 5,127) 3,333) cee 
Miscell. Receipts) 21,000] 78,493) 84,937, 1,414 192 


Total Ord, Rev. 2627100 1902167|2591657| 54,132, 89,294 


SELF-BALANCING| | 
P.O. & Brdeastg.| 102,523) 96,500) 99,000, 1,500, 2,000 





Total.......... '2729623]1998667 2690657 55,632 91,294 
i | 





i { Issues out of the 


{ Exchequer to meet 
payments 
| Esti | (£ thousands) 
| Betie 7 TS 
Expenditure | mate, awe Week | Week 
1942-43) | a 4 ended ended 
' 


Mar. , Mar. . — 
7, 6, | :020 | 104 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 


; ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt... .| 325,000:25 0,905 304,104 9,534 15,259 
Payments to N.| j 


} 
' 
; 
i 


} 





freland...... | 9,500 8,076! 8,080, 544 559 
OtherCons. Fund! Q | | 

Services... 7,800] 7,509, 7,188 ... | 6 
ee 342,300! 266,490) 319,372, 10,078! 15,824 


Supply Services . (5364493 4133230 4860224) 92,657,113325 
Total Ord. Exp.|5706793/4399720'5179596 102735 129149 
-- —|—__——- — —_ — 


StLF-BALANCING| | | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 102,523} 96,500} 99,000, 1,500 2,000 





a bi '5809316 4496220 5278596 104235 131149 
a i / i | i 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£11,276 to £2,720,269, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 
Tased the gross National Debt by 
142,293,416 to £16,660 millions. 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 


“PaO Et ie gh ars + MR 250 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 2 
252 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
SES TORE RS ee ee 128 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury Ways and | Trea 
___ Advances | Sury Total 
Date . ian aa Bank | De- | Float- 
| Tap — - "| Debt 
| | ts, ng- | 
. a land | Banks; 
1942 | | 
Mar. 7 | 905-0 Not available 
5 |1045-0 » 
” 12 11045 0 ” ” 
” 19 11045 0 ” ” 
» 26 1045-0) ms Re 
og’! | 2,833-2 161-6 ['67-7 |" 966-5 4029-0 
| 
Jan. 9 |1045-0) Not available 
» 16 |1040-0) a os 


» 23 1030-0 im at; 
»» 30 |1020-0} 1770-8 231-7] 24-0 | 980-5 4027-0 
Feb. 6 /1010-0 Not available 
» 13 |1000-0 A Bi 
» 20} 990-0 “a ce 
» 27 | 980-0) 1829-7 230-1] 24-7] 1000-5 4065-1 
Mar. 6 975-0 Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 








(£ millions) 

Amount Average | Bat 

Date of | sani (Rate allotted 
Tender j of Allot- at 

| Offerea*PPHCd anotted Et Min. 

| | | | to Rate 

1942 | | | s. d. | 
Mar. | 75-0 | 139-4| 75-0/ 20 0-31; 38 
Dec. 11 | 75-0 | 144-7; 75:0} 20 1:49) 35 
» 18 | 75-0| 137-4) 75-0/|20 1-64) 39 
» 24 | 75-0| 144-8; 75-0| 20 1-25| 29 
» 31 | 75-0/ 143-5| 75-0/ 20 2°05) 41 
1943 | | 

Jan. 8 | 75-0 | 133-9} 75-0| 20 2-11, 46 
» 15 | 75-0/|140-0| 75-0) 20 1:56 | 36 
» «6.22 «| «-75-0| 148-2} 75-0) 20 1-66) 33 
» 29 | 75-0] 161-0| 75-0/ 1911-57 | 28 
Feb. 5 | 75-0 | 158-7) 75:°0| 1911-830; 29 
» 12 | 75-0) 161-6) 75-0 1911-85) 34 
» 19 | 78-0 | 152-7) 75-0} 1911-93| 32 
26 | 75-0/| 172-8! 75-0| 19 11-86| 24 


Mar. 5 75-0 76019 11-68) 25 

On Mar. 5th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 25 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered op March 12th. For the week ending 
March 13th, the banks wil! be asked for no Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 




















(£ thousands) 

l Sao | se 

3% | 3% ) 

Week f War 

N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | 

ended | Bonds | Bonds | 
Jan. 26........ | 5,615 | 2,595 9,213i} 10,1438 
MM Beccasace 6,133 | 2,230 7,717||| 8,972 
She, Seer | 5,745} 2,278 6,200)|| 8,586 
ie 5,753 | 2,040! 12,138]i) 7,533 
ae Ra 5,484 | 2,569 8,700/|| 6,716 
a ee 5,143 | 2,136 | 13.367||) 8,377 
RS akan As oa -- | 27,37])} 50,782 
Totals to date . .| 728,544° 543,011® 1060760t|}’ 139,332$ 

© 171 weeks. + 114 weeks. t 15 weeks. 


§ Including series 1949-51. || Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Mar. 9th amounted to a total value of £54,961,657. 
Up to Feb. 27th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £96,972,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 10, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,106 
In Circin. ... 926,350,080 | Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 938,275,812 
partment. 23,891,638 | Other Secs.... 700,219 
Silver Coin... 8,869 


Amt. of Fid. 

RO 6 «6-65 vs 950,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
Sere 241,718 





950,241,718 950,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





- £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 188,588,088 
Rest neve 3,484,007 | Other Secs..: 
Public Deps.*. 4,742,941] Discounts & 
Advances... 4,674,691 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 19,226,087 
Bankers... 160,389,849 aa - 
Other Accts. 54,291,478 23,900,778 
Notes. . 23,891,638 
214,681,327 | Gold & Silver 
Coin... 1,080,771 
237,461,275 237,461,275 





= In luding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) - 





| 1942 | 1943 





Mar. | Feb. Mar. | Mar. 
ll 24 | 3 10 





' 
Issue Dept R 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking depart 
P, 
Government debt and 
securities* 


753 -6| 917-4) 922-5 926-4 
32-8} 27-8 23-9 
778 -2| 949-2) 949-3. 949-3 





Other securities . me 1-8, 0-7] 0-7] OF 
Silver Coin ... ay Sag 0-0 0-0} 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at Ss. per O-°2}) 0:2) O-2 0-2 
fine o2. 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits Py ' 
Public 21-0 7-1 6-9 4-7 
Bankers’... ; 117 -6| 178-2) 164-9 160-4 
Others...... ; : 52-1} 53 ‘9 57-7, 54-3 
cc rer 190-7} 239-2) 229-5 219-4 
Banking Dept. Secs | 
Government.... .., 154-0} 199-2) 186-6 1886 
Discounts, ete.. 4-2} 5-1] 46 4-7 
MEE ees rekcacaaes 23-5} 19-3| 27-6 19-2 
BOtal. ..5 iccecs| SOOR aae 6) 218-8 212-5 
Banking depart. res. . 27-0} 33:6) 28-6 25 0 
‘ oO % | bo 
12-4 11-3 





‘ Proportion ” : 14-1 diy 


= 








* Government debt is — £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 millions 
to £950 millions on December 1, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 


have been as follows :— 
Cash Two ee 
d 3 


Date 

Ws Becki conde 234 at 
ce Ghisemkestenacieds 
oe can aap aiae 234 
ee at 2 
Se Sere re 23: 

The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET .. 


ng wthanee Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
of England remained unchanged between Mar. 
cuchenes ~. llth. (Figures in brackets are par of 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transi 
402}-033. Canada. § 86 asd all trans. 
ters 4-43-473. + ld (25 +293) 17-30-40. 


am, Krona (18+159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
‘aan, of England, 17-40 kr. Argentina. Peso 
yi; 958-17 -13 ; mail transfers 16 -95$-17-15. 


: Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
9-80. 1¢ 7-58-64. Escudos_ (110) 
4-09 50020; mail transfers $9-80-100-30. 


“02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64 cr. 

re a. 76597 p. pl ” 
‘ates 

Clearing Ofices.” op 


at Bank of England for 
Peseta 40°50 (Official rate) ; 


46-55 (Voluntary rate). italy. 
71°25 lire. 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 


changed between Mar. 5th and Mar. llth : 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 174-184. Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-3. 
China. National $ 2}§-3}d. ig 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. ' ee 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month nave 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. } cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 

EY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
attel P rae Mar. 5th and Mar. 11th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates : Bank Bills 60 days 1%%: 3 months 


Turkey. Piastres 520. 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,.%; 3 months, 14%. 
Day-today money, }-1%. Short Loans, 1-13 
Bank deposit rates }%. Discount deposit at call 
%; at notice 14%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


| 





| i 
New York | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. 
on a | 6 8 | 9 
! 
} i | } 
Cables :—- | Cents | Cents | Cents ; Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ... .| 4024§ | 4024§ | 402$§ | 4023§ | 40248 | 40238 
Montreal . . . 90 -060 89 -910 89 -680 89 -680/89 -680 89 -75@ 
Zurich ..... 23 -33¢/23 -33t 23 -33t|23 -33¢/23 -33¢/23 -33t 
B. Aires... .| 23 -72*|23 -72|23 -72*)/23 -72*|23 -72*!23 -72* 
Pies an axes | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18; 5-18 | 5-18 + 5-18 


* Official rate 29-78 + Free rate 37-00. Bid. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS OVERSEAS BANK U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
, 
£ thousands Million $’s 
om Weak x ee RETURNS 12 yo wero BANKS Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar 
ee g&eregate ESOURCES 5, 18, 5 
Ended from Jan. 1to | SQUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK | Gold certifs. on hand and) 1942 | 1943 | joa3__ is, 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. ’ due from Treasury..... 20,502) 20,442 20,441 29 449 
1, 6, 7, 6, Million £’s Total reserves .......-.-. 20,836, 20,877, 20,859, 20° e60 
=f 1942 1943 1942 1943 ; l | — - aes eveseds 232i x 382 374 
Working days -— 6 6 56 55 | otal U.S. Govt. secs. .... 795, 5.93] 5, 
Sie... 3,272 | 3,060 | 27,615 | 26,742 | Jan. | Dec. | Dee. | i= Total bills and secs. ...... 2,277| 5,818, 5.956 2 a2s 
Bradford........ 2,290 | 2,005 | 22,967 | 21,388 | 3, | 24, | 31, | Total resources .......... 24,282, 28,567, 28,512 28 389 
OS PRS 2,344 754 | 22,025 | 6,887 a | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 : LIABILITIES 
> Reape 922 788 8.325 8.061 ASSETS | F.R. notes in ciren........ 8,585: 12, mi 12,511) . 672 
ea 1,387 1,010 | 13,622 | 13,171 Gold coin and bullion..... 43° 92) 76° 86) 76° 99 71-32 Excess mr. bank res. ..... 3, 210! 1,990) 1,790 1,790 
Leicester ........ 1,098 986 | 9,147! 9,217 Bills discounted.......-..| 0-37; 0-94 0-95| 11-03 | Mr. bank reg. dep......... 12,835) 13, 095) 12,917! 12,935 
Live: Pucweee a 5,753 4,253 | 46,023 | 41,568 Invest. and other assets. ..| 59-37) 71°75) 72 -48) 66°25 Govt. deposits ........... 287 8 258 14 
Manchester...... 14,093 | 13,918 126,606 | 124,314 Total deposits ........... 14,392) 14, 440 14,346 14,099 
Newcastle....... 2.216 1,962 | 16,593 | 15,254 | | Total lia ilities sos aka wad Pay 282, 28,567 28,512 28 380 
Nottingham ..... 564 561} 5.105| 5,698 LIABILITIES Reserve ratio ............ 90 -7% |77 79%, 77 7%, 77-99, 
Sheffield ........ 1,174 1,460 | 10,333 | 11,857 Notes in circulation....... | 28-15) 38-13, 39-63, 37-92 BANK AND TREASURY 
Southampton 150 231} 1,249] 1,658 | Deposits: Government...) 14-42) 3-04) 2-57) 3-12 RESOURCES 
Bankers’ ...... | 49-01 97-98, 98-96100-21 | Monetary gold stock...... 22,715) 22,642 22,643) 22,643 
12 Towns ....... 35,263 | 30,988 | 309,610 | 285,815 eS eee | 7-41) 7-08) 6-93) 7-02 omnes bank currency.| 3,269, 3, me 3,925, 3,953 
* | Reserve ratio.........--- 44: 6% 52 6% ‘52 2% |48 -5% ‘LiaBILitrEs 
Dublin®......... 6,258 6,725 | 65,768 | 68,388 | Money in circulation ...... 11,518) 15, 845 15, 952! 16,154 
‘ * Feb. 28, 1942, and Feb. 27, 1943 | Treasury cash and dep....| 2,467| 2,409 2,481) 2,208 








MONTHLY STATEMENT 


OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 




































































000’s omitted 
: : Nationa West- filliams | 
Barclays | Coutts | District | Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins Midland | National ee Ps tml | 
FEBRUARY, 1943 Bank | go, | Bank Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank | Agete- 
Ltd. F Ltd. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd gate 
Date 23rd 22nd 24th 16th 16th 24th 24th 23rd 24th 25th 22nd | 
ASSETS £ £ £ £ £ £ £ an Sr £ f f 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
Pe oda cs Ses euaensan kis at e0 eos se5eks 72,868 3,631 15,190 6,057 67,395 17,228 80,446 4,678 48,161 49,709 7,440 | 372,803 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland. . 22,490 695 3,581 2,168 19,743 4,032 20,252 229 15,028 19,079 3,594 | 110,891 
OS Se Se ae ‘at aan fem on 10,799 2,416 ve i ah ae as | oe 
Money at Call and Short Notice ................ 19,437 2,478 4,692 8,832 30,341 5,670 28,348 7,108 20,867 20,743 5,148 | 153,664 
oe Fe ee errr 24,660 1,522 11,833 6,915 29,775 6,424 19,613 892 28,148 17,393 810 | 147,985 
Treasury Deposit Receipts..................... 205,000 4,500 35,000 8,500 | 157,500 44,500 | 205,000 1,000 | 121,000 | 131,000 19,500 | 932,500 
0 Se ee ee er ee Se | 206,992 13,455 52,526 20,708 | 193,457 52,388 | 231,921 19,437 | 140,006 | 153,950 23,612 | 1,108,452 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. ......... | 163,601 9,418 22,399 8,851 | 134,664 30,874 | 156,057 14,800 103,907 | 105,747 11,186 761,504 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- j 
RNs 6555 bah 6 nkbo 008s soe) ctancenncase 15,070 1,162 2,993 5,170 23,791 8,140 13,076 | 186 | 10,095 12,478 2,773 | 94,934 
ee Tet 7,916 405 1,425 695 6,812 2,870 8,845 525} 6,971 4,991 922 42,377 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 
PUL it ceutbavisscetw sss sno snenhiscee 6,220 se a ‘ 3,778 | | 8,426 ae | 2,514 2,992 23,950 
744,254 37,266 149,639 67,896 | 678, 055 | 174,542 | 771,984 48,855 496, 697 518,082 74,985 | 3,762,255 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | | 
Accounts ......... beakers RE re aa 10 -38 10-65 | 10-80 9-96 10-72 10 -87 11-01 10 -52 10 -28 10-21 10-73 10-58 
. LIABILITIES 
ae ae ere a 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 | 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,198 « 
OS Sree ne eer eee 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 3,700 7 12,911 1,170 | 8,500 9,320 1,000 62,677 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 702,076 34,104 | 140,693 | 60,816 | 628,443 | 158,520 | 730,838 44.484 | 468,623 | 486,947 69,337 | 3,524,881 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............... 15,070 1,162 2,993 5,170 23,791 , 8,140 13,076 186 | 10,095 12,478 2,773 94,994 
SE III oo, os oi ncsvadcdsanad duce i | nese sas es | ll | 22 yi | he | 17 ae 1,565 
744,254 | 37,266 : 149,639 67,896 678,055 174,542 | 771,984 | 48,855 | | 496,697 | 518,082 | 74,985 3,762,255 











EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 




















AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z. on London 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
Australia | n.z. | TANS |4N.Z.| Australia |sz.| tau | tN.Z. 
rT. ne me co 
Ord. | Air | Ord. ir wet ine Air | Ord Ord. os ol 
Mail | Mail i Mail Mail Mail 
Sight | 126 @, J aa G) 125%| 124% if 124%) 1 12 
3 days} 1274) 127 rine igh Hg iat ist 1 
@days| 1274| 127%| 1279 | 1278) ... | ... | 124 at |} 125g | 1 
Wdays| 1284) 1284| 127% | 127 . | 1238] 2 123 | nq. | 12 














Since April 7, all bills on Australia will ie gusband ot on oud rates si Bills 


will be sent by air mail on pa t of a 


* All rates (Australia 


§ Via Durban. ay Senet 
#® days, 1273; 90 days, “4 (N.Z 
0 days, 1279 (plus postage). 


daye, 1268; 
ae ‘eo dave 26h 


SOUTH ayes 


and bills on Sou 


101 for ert t one faaht: “fload = 7; ); 
23 t); ; 
hoe Rhodesia the corresponding ra 1004 fiat ous a and 


Selling rates in London 100 s' oouee 
Seuth Africa and £99} for Ae ; 


yy tert 


CENTRAL ANC SOUTH AMERICA 


aerate cn bended tae are related to 
S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate. 


sas 





Colombia * 
Ecuador.* 


Guatemala Sight selli 


Nicaragua * 


El Salvador 
Venezuela * 
Per 





7 0 
Changed From To Changed ° 
une 28, 41 %, Madrid ........ July 15, 55 4 
aa & = Montreal....... ar. 11,'35.., 3 
Feb. 1,°35 64 5 | Osle........... May 12,40 4}, 
- April 9°40 4 3% » ete be Mar. 17,'41 2 } 
: "40 2h 2 seveeee June 2, ‘41 3 
t. 17, 40 3 3 Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, '35 “ | 
22,°40 4 3 Rome ).......+ May 18, '36 2 
28, '35 3h 5 MD Sicationes Sept.16,'40 6 5 
"354 442 | Stockholm ..... May 29, 41 3 ¥ 
Oct. 15, °40 te BE RRR Nov. 25, 36 2 4, 
vee ‘ ; on 
Helsingin _ . oa ‘ 4 bw a "eli all Se ae jay aq as rm 
es Oak 30 42 1 } Dublin......... Oct. 26°39 4 > 


Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Feb. 5rd. 
Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on Feb. 3rd. 
rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com 
Official “he any tne nee ng | 1, 1941, at 
t rate for payment o! x an. 

5° = yt wy Sa : U.S. # (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on Feb. Ist. 
Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Jan. 1° 
Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Feb. 8. 


* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 














(a) Fer banks and credit institutions. 


(®) For private persons and fms 


Ce 
Fife Coal 
Redpath, 
shireoaks 


Fi 
Culloden ¢ 
Lamson I: 
Mortgage 
Properties 

Property 
Rubber Pl 


Djember . 
East Java 
Gadek . 
Glen Rubt 
Rambutar 
Semenyih 
Serdang : 


Evans (D. 
Greenlees | 
Public Ber 
saxone Sh 
Sears (J.) 
Whiteley ( 


Courtaulds 
jackson & 
faylor (C. 
Wolsey Li 


American ’ 
British As: 
Broadston 
General In 
lnternatior 
Leadon & 
London & 
Midland-C; 
Scottish E: 
Scottish Ce 
second Bri 
yecond Ed 
Second Sec 
Union Con 
Utilities & 
Newcastle 


fe 
Barratt & | 


West Ridin 


Totals (£00 
January J, 


chruary 3 24 
January 4 
t Fr 
ees 
iT} T 


eee: 
Crops 
Raw materi 


el 











43 
53 


54 
126 


2,803 
0,891 
3,215 
3,664 
7,985 
2,500 
8,452 
1,504 


4,934 
42,377 


23,930 
52,255 


10:58 


78,198 « 
62,677 
24,881 
94,934 
1,565 


162,255 


us com 


1941, at 


| 


ey De PS ws B | 
mt 
eeermes Fs 


wo 
vs gss 


he 
\ 


\ 
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COMPANY RESULTS (February 25, 1943, to March 10, 1943) 









































































































































ee eEoCOCET 
Net i | Appropriati i 
Company Pay Total |Deprecia-| Profit | —" sain Peisanne inten 
nded Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- | | + or — ie 
Interest | tion | Pret. Ord. | Rate | To Free| in Total Net | Ord. 
Fake | iv Div. | | Reserves} Carry Profit Profit | Div. 
eee a a a ee Forward } 
Stee | wie as ied " 
rife Adon ares iba Dec. 31 166,230 md 166 230 aif 717 f£ | % £ £ | £ £ | % 
Redpath, Brown & CO.....+...0000. july 31 72,035 | 7,082 | 47/688 | 219/932 10,445 85,707 | 14 50,000 | + 19,078 || 162,957 | 162,957, 14 
Redpary Colliery Company ........ 31 3137 ay. 3a t 250 | 42,438) ad in hes 100,893 |  68,851/| ¢ 
Mee nancial, Land, &c. ” - 14, 2,930 sas an id — 14,400 10,520 | Dr. 7,427 | Nil 
ee amnesic s,| Dee at] Rees see | 84st || axooo| cisco | “iy| 2°] t ail ahI| bE] NS 
Lamson ¢ company of the River Plate | Dec. 31 85°801 wae , 25,000 | 67,500} 7% Be + 1,141 || 108,692 | 92,524) 7 
——. Selection Trust.......... Sept. 30 19°665 pal 108,530 15,000} 21,000} 7 a + 1,837 89.105 | 40,873, 7 
Property & Reversionary Investment | Dec. 31 48,657 "524 12'437 Sa! setae . 1,000; + 4114 18,259 1,784 2 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust | Dec. 31 51,731 : 24.608 121'352 eee nis we hae + 524 45,144 | Dr. 3,644 | Nil 
Rubber iy 0 ! , ’ ; se : iad + 24,608 || 173,383 86,169 | 3 
ellie, -cacapenteaesers+¥o%40> : -31} 0 1,333{ .. | Dr. 2,931 30 ‘ 
cient ol (mee | el z = $083) Some | 492 | Ni 
Saige ssccccscscssssecces |e | Gime) iben| ongans| ase 3 eye | bau] tee | 
Semenyih ..++-+sseeeerereeeerenee April 30 4,700 = *1'730 , . one — 3,626 || 39,081 11,121 | Nil 
Serdang Central. Sacgy Aug. 31 940 Dr. 5,682 wa ~ es | —— 5,815 | 18 
Shops and Stores , ‘ aie = Oy | ,175 5,851 | Nil 
, » i} } 
ati Oh alee aR Jan: $1] 335,272 | 22,034 | 98,484 | 129,511 || 12,000) 72,000| 8 | 12,250 | + 2,234 | 307,552] 84,355! 7 
iain... ec. 26 | 80.995 | 12,380 | 49,853 | 66,848 || 18,750 27,000 | 10 eT tal al fee 
ee ee ee a See Sin| wel 16,314 | 7,500 | 10 ml | + 21l2 |} 162,246 | 191490 | 10 
deans (J.) & CO... .scesece. PEPE Dec. 31! 235,129 : 157,591 | 294° , (687 | 124 ss — | 650 || 234,707 45,356 | 12) 
, ees , ,896 || 111,642 | 34,765 10,000 | + 1,184 | 225,40 
Whiteley (William) e222 Jan. 31] 179,309} 2i,662) 34,584) 102,182 || 33,7504, srg eS ese lsaaee | osi’sne | iat 
ae... eel ee sae | IES | Santen | 200,000 | 900,000 | 74 | nr 162,150) 4,227,507 | 1,271,048 | 74 
: 4 , ’ ’ é Ge 9875 | 15 5,000 | + 1, | 24,359 | 
Taylor (C: F-) ) & Co acehneeebreh skis Dec. 31 1880047 7,816 | 33,969) 93,396 || 9,600| 16,000] 10 5000 | + 3,369 || _ 67,658 pe | 1s 
y lesen ceseeeteeeeee es " 170 | 35,662 | 45,591 84,994 || 28,125 16,875 440) = + 591 || "144,878 46,198 | 456 
INE ons dnxtbikevnkss Jan. 31] 78,100 24,044 | 39,717 || | 
yerican 1 717 || 12,000 9600; 6 | 5,000| — 2,556 || 77,724] 23,698 | 
oe amy dh a a =o), ae 113,685 | 167,224 || 65494| 29519 12 | 18775|— 103 || ,333,027 | 108.028 | 12 
coo choosy SR — o 63,586 12,231 | 71,526 || 15,906 an | we) | — 3,675 |] * 67,487 | | 15,06) Nil 
cad tame, te... “13 146 30,287 38,339 || 9,801 20,255; 9 | ... + 231 || 53:246| 29776| 9 
pp ES” ag eaeaeeii at : ciaee aoe pag ares 7 7 | ae +. at 64,168 32,920 7 
LOOGON &W PlyGeOsGale 2... cence ennee . ’ 5 5 . , wee By ’ 0 Hi] 7, ’ 
Landon & Fomond «eee. o Jan. 36) 75,963 24,430 | 44737 || 9'211| 91529 | %| S000} + 690 | ‘met ami: 
Midland-Caledonian Investment... .. Dec. 31 24,750 8,085 | 20,677 ||... 6,175 | 5 5,000 | — 3,090 || 23,859 8,007 | 5 
pee | enone Jane 31 92,226 27,927 | 60,880 || 11,567 11115 | 6} 5,000 | + 245 || 92,427 29,273 | 6} 
Sco : hom “ 7 nvestment........ Jan. 15 99,840 24,469 44,809 || 15,437 7,204 | 34 we + 1,828 || 101,214 25,092 | 3 
seve fo whi oy al AR Dec. 31 | 125,085 35,192 | 86,001 || 12,286 | 14,556| 8 | + 8350 || 123055} 33,719! 8 
a mee og ne OS sna ae = 31 635,542 14,941 25,713 || 10,213 3,404 23 ose + 1,324 64,298 16,009 23 
ane American.......... eb. 1 94,045 32,114 | 44,590 || 6,350 21,167 | 20 5,000| — 403 |} 95,802} 32,291} 20 
Union Commercial Investment... .. . Jan. 31 46,817 Hy , i! ’ 
Utilities & General Trust. rH a 25,566 28,338 || 22,500 4,500 | 14 fe — 1,434 |) 45,677 23,792 | 18 
en theen h es ‘ y 17,656 6,250 2,500 | 2 oe + 73 ! 42,143 10,522 | 24 
Newcastle Ay ned Water eas Feb. 1| 436,211 150,588 | 261,289 | 75,262 76,170 |9&63, |— 844 |! 432,227 | 146,768.96," 
Barratt & Company ............ Dec. 31 76,142 64,703 | 225,870 19,50 | | | l 
-+» | Des. : ’ 500 | 35,100 | 27 10,000 | + 103|| 81,820] 64,757; 27 
Beans Industries .- Seta ilneciuls Nov. 30 | 40,952 a 37,119 53,609 } 2,750 18,750 | 373 | 15,000} + 619 || 42,986} 30,703 | 37) 
Borax Consolidated......+......... Sept. 30 | 650,586 | 75,000 | 119,658 | 376,749 || 40,000 |  48,750°| 74] 30, + 908 || 636,900} 139171 | 74 
Cen Sei 7 - 2 ee eee Dec. 31 482,736 Be. 160 821 214,173 H 68,002 17,735 6,3; 15,000 | + 84 || 453,535 152299} 6. 
y= ay! ~ mn IS Dec. 31 9,509 1,258 6,604 650 625| 5 w =| 17] 9,798 2,502 | 7} 
Darnell ( \& ng ucts ......... Jan. 31 18,174 ee 15,627 45,014 || 5,100 7,500 | 10 si + 3,027 |} 13,224 13,224 | 10 
Dares (i) § SOM. oveeeeeeesreees Dec. 31 60,791 856 16,685 | 21892 sii 11,000 | 11 5,000 | + _ 685 36,965 13,450 | 10 
é er sae ge & Co. A ie Dec. 31 13,810 956 10,855 31,449 ne 7,000 5 2,000 | + 1,855 14,722 10,470} 5 
wy > Ay 5 npg ee Dec. 31 24,902 ibe 20,533 | 30,151 2,250 15,625 | 25 a + 2,658 22,230 19,553 | 25 
pao wat heéec Dec. 31 49,729 we 45,043 | 57,359 || 27,934 14,966 | 1 a + 2,143 || 35,173 | 29,365 | Nil 
Penne Vm.), Fenwick & Co. vosens Dec. 31 | 143,546 | 40,634 | 32,912 | 48,762 4,125 28,125 |« 73 a + 66 |' 190,982'  34956| 73 
Hine Parker & CO. ...e++e+ee0200-: Jan. 31 15,727 a 11,226 | 38,387 2,500 8,250 | 7} an + 476 || 19,642 11,142 | 7} 
Paper he i eR Dec. 31} 251,325 is 90,889 | 145,186 || 75,341 7,226 | 6 ne + 8,322 || 204,589} 75,876 | Nil 
Jotnso on & Slater... en aeeaee Dec. 31 47,027 5,597 20,165 | 24,526 ||. 14,063c 4,500 | 6 pe + 1,602 23,030 6,085 | Nil 
Roya Polytechnic Pepeakaxhs Feb. 8 48,415 | 6,000} 40,058 | 44,636 3,250 24,000 | 20 5000 | + 7,808 || 46,103} 35,799 | 20 
*~ oe © Co Sedkwane concert Dec. 31 | 150,820 - 14,970 20,380 1,089 7,500 | 20 ne + 6,381 || 155,732 12,382 | 20 
— (Albert E.)a........... Dec. 31 46,775 827 18,178 29,451 se 8,000 | 8 10,000 | + 178 || 28,980 16,019; 8 
Fay ty anogag Electric Supply ... | Dec. 31 | 329,832 ne 272,841 | 295,835 || 81,250} 120,000] 8 70,000 | + 1,591 || 329,927 | 273,549, 8 
io eee Dec. 31 23,186 ba 21,386 | 44,205 || 10,500 6,300 | 7 6,000 | — _ 414 || 24,096 22,265, 7 
— (Joseph) SD sa kinduvnkdax Sept.30 | 174,773 on 82,942 | 106,614 || © 51,000 7,964 | 10 20,000 | + 3,978 || 173,081 81,849 10 
? Yo oe dees See Dec. 31 57,085 see 49.933 56,252 6,000 32,046 | 124 | 10,000 | + 1,887 || 37,672 35,303 | 10 
Palle ts TUCE) «neve eee ene e esse es Dec. 31 40,815 | 19,000 20,565 | 31,329 5,107 14,222] 8 we | + 2,236 |) 34,197 19,037 8 
A al a eh set i«s +500 Oct. 31 | 107,087 8,307 30,080 | 31,407 . | 20,000} 20 10,000! + — 80]| 99,873' 29.551! 20 
— (Thomas) & Son.......... Dec. 31 94,764 8,913 30,934 65,501 11,250 16,619 Th ne + 3,065 || 57.789 29,396 1 
erham (Jeremiah) & Co. ....... Jan. 15 | 47,753 ef 42,386 | 64,913 || 10,000 30,000 | 5 a + 2,386 |) 46,912) 41,544, 5 
Rylands & Sons.......+ +6022... Jan. 19} 99,457 : 95,569 | 143,603 || 30,000} 40,000; 4 25,000; + 569 || 106,293} 102405, 4 
renaee MR seis i vores scceve Nov. 30 | 41,690 vs 25,240 | 34,502 || 12,500 ste Ly. 10,000 | + 2,740 || 28.277 15884 | Nil 
ee ci sencnenseccas Dec. 31 9,042 759 2,984 4,160 1,950 1,000| 5 a + 34]; 10,858 3,164) 5 
Soon nd Waterworks ............. Dec. 31 304,436 wee 84,588 113,487 48,134 ae uy aa + 36,454 i 249,031 70,034 | Nil 
_ (Melksham) ............... Sept. 30 28,687 Ne 11,373 26,966 can 6,882 | 10 << + 4,491 |) = 24,151 7,249 | 10 
(iui! Confectionery idtaidth sake Dec. 31 21,528 1,110 6,970 19,087 312 5,500 | 20 10,000 | — 8,842 || 26,474 | Dr. 4,980 | 274 
vane Cinemas... i sladeidnst Dec. 31} 423,511 | 60,000 | 129,353 | 191,843 9,861 ee ".. | 100,000 | + 19,492 |} 591,746 | 172,482 | Nil 
Warty Theatres Consolidated . ... Dec. 31 29,791 ea 15,753 | 48,363 || 18,013 ve ie 000 | — 10,260 | 11,838 7,065 | Nil 
Webln, (te, Warrington & Cain (R.) | Dec. 31 | 355,150 a 419,184 | 553,952 || 160,000 | 181,600} 8 75,000 | + 2,584 || 320,111 | 397,480 / 74 
Wey & Scott... Seneg Fe 56,747 4,705| 34,639| 49,711 ||... 18,844 | 25 10,000 | + 5,795 62,934 7,969 | 25 
mt Rixtlepool Steam Navigation... | Mar. 31 79,817 | 35,000, 44,818, 87,931 || 26,675; 10,550 | lot 6,971; + 622); 85,051) 57,551 | 16st 
iding Automobile........... | Dec. 31 | 311,290 | 29,173 | 48,935 | 73,145 6,939 | 20,488 | 10 | 21,000 } + 508 |} 310,545} 27,015) 10 
Totals (£000's) : ; ee ee ieee es a Se | nes Teel meceoreae ie 
Ss}. No. of Cos. i i } | 
Jewwary 1, 1943, to February 24, 1943 226| 48,419| 2,896| 24,596) 43,215 || 4,399 | 17,329 | 2,161| + 707 || 49,140 | 26,178 
¥ 24, 1943, to March 10, 1943 79 12,627 454 4873 | 8,150 || 1,556 2,430 | 602 | + 285 || 12,931 4,921 
January 1, 1943, to March 10, 1943 | 305 | 61,046 | 3,350 | 29,469 | 51,365 || 5,955 | 19,759 | | 2763) + 992 || 62,071 | 31,099 
—_—______ ere Re eae a SAE oe an F, a OR See 
+ Free of Income Tax. (a) 18 Months dividend to January 31, 1942. (b) Also 8-1d. per 1/- ‘‘B” Ordinary Share. (c) 24 Year's dividend. 
(2) Paid free of tax on Ordinary Capital of £350,000. Rate not stated. (e) Ordinary dividend absorbed £63,404. 
“ THE ECONOMIST ” SENSITIVE BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
PRICE INDEX Mar. 2, Mar. 9, 8 30/0/0  30/0/0 
(1935 =100) Ream, om. 1651945 oleae ewer 2710/0 27/0/0 
— - fheat s. d. s. d. , La Ee ee and Mar. 6 
See No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ibs. f.o.b.St. J... 39 4$ 4010 (e) Average for weeks_ended Feb. 27 and Mai 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e) ......- i6 ll 17 0 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
4, 5 | 8 “9 | 10. Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 34 7 34 8 Mar. Mar 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 ok ee 13131943 
Crops Ser he {eee TOBACCO (peq Ib.) — GRAINS ( bushel) — Cents Cents 
Aeshna Cae 4 per bushel) “€ 
Raw materials. |" ay oe: ays o's aay Indian stemmed and unstemmed{ : . rt Wheat, Chicago, May ee ee ¥ i te 
me Index... -| 141.4 | 141.5 | 141.9 | 142.0 142.1 JUTE (per ton)— : : ia... = ae 
ape: ~ etiam Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... 38/10/0 39/10/0 Oats, Chicago May. 1 ee 604 624 
Mar. | Aug. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Apr.- Rye, Chicago, May ......--+-++- 863 875 
31, | 31, | 10, | W, | 3, May, f.0.b. Calcutta, 100 yds... 36 6 37 0 ye, Chicago, May . 
ete: 1937* | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 74/40 ft x ii 28 0 28 4 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
RRR secor em Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spot..... 21:94 = 22-05 
Raw materials" "* 147.9} 92.21 116.2 | 115.6 | 115.8 CHEMICALS— ot 5 , fm. mid., Mar. .......-- 20-25 20-42 
tials... 207.5 122.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 Ammonia, Sulphate. ..... per ton 10/2/0 10/2/0 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Mar......--++- 14-45 14-05 
* Hi a-- | WEA | 106.4 1 141.7 | 141.3 ; 141.4 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— Moody’s Index of staple com- 
ighest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. Rape, crude ......-.-+++eeeeers 54/0/0 54/0/0 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 248-1 248 +5 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Paper Control.—The Ministry of Supply 
have issued the Control of Paper (No. $7) 
Order, 1943, which came into force on 

7, 1943, and establishes certain 
revised maximum prices for paper. The 
principal provisions of the Order are a 
reduction in the price of esparto (straw) 
paper of £1 2s. 6d. per ton and of cylinder- 
dried coated papers ,~f 17s. 6d. per ton, 
while the price of vegetable parchment is 
increased by £6 Ios. per ton and of ferro 
prussiate paper by £3 I5s. a ton. Certain 
other amendments to the No. 52 Order are 
provided. 


Women’s Wages in Agriculture.—The 
minimum wage for women of 18 and over 
in agriculture was fixed last week by the 
Central Agricultural Wages Board at 45s. 
for a week of 48 hours. Girls’ wages are 
to be 22s. at 14 years of age. a I 
begin at 23s. at 14, rising to 50S. a ‘ 
Women’s amine rates have been fixed at 
1s. 1d. an hour on weekdays, and Is. 4d. at 
week-ends or holidays. Men’s overtime 
tates are 1s. 5d. and 1s. 9d. an hour 
respectively. r 

Food Prosecutions.— During January 
there were 2,990 prosecutions under the 
Food Control Orders, of which 2,847, a 


0 


assistance to traders. 
orders concerning 
the guide up to date. 


AND OF 8 
COMPARED WITH 


March 13, 1943 


Raw Materials Guide.—The Minis 
Supply has issued, through the Sta ml 
, the Raw Materials Guide 
net). The handbook is designed 


the use and control of nearly 1,000 different 
raw materials, and oe statutory rules and 

em. 
to issue monthly addenda of chan 
controls or in procedure, in order to 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALtg 
TOCKS 


(Price 1s, 
; to be of 
It gives particulars of 


It is intended 
a. 
GREAT BRIT, 
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ce Daily A 
Control of Scrap Leather.—The Minister percentage of 95.2, were successful. Con- — my 
of Supply has issued the Control of Scrap —yictions were secured against 26 whole- om 
ctions we 1942 | 1943 | 
Leather (No. 1) Order (S. R. and O. No. salers and 534 retailers, a conviction per- Ce |=" | af 
337) by which he has taken powers to centage of 0.130 per wholesale licensee and Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
control supplies and the use of sctap 64089 per retail licensee. Fines up to £10 (a) By Commodities 
upper and bottom leather. The Order, were inflicted in 2,377 cases, between £10 — Non-food Merchandise :— pre 
which came into force on March 12, 1943, and £20 in 128 cases, and over £20 in 171 iece-go0ds....-.++.++++: + 4:2/— 6-6 -30:3~ 84 
makes the acquisition and use of scrap Cases In 40 cases sentences of imprison- Women s Wear .......+-- +10-4/— 06-21 G4904 
: . : : ; Men’s and Boys’ Wear..../+ 5°9\— 4-6 —34-34 25 
leather subject to licence and fixes a maxi- 0\— 6-293. 
mum price for all scrap leather. Manufac- ™°"t hen anes. Furnishing Departments ..|13-9\—16-7— 9 aang 
° 7 z ‘a s urn. oy si  - +10+] 
turers and repairers of footwear producing = kd ener boentaas Hardware ....... pseseee -"9 roy a sar as 
scrap leather in excess of 2 cwt. a month | tions | Suosesettl Seccenstel Sports and Travel v0... —27-9\—21-1.4. 0-84.394 
are required to te metalled and un- Oct.. 1939-Dec., 1940) 10,598 10,043 94-8 iscellaneous ...... gece: +10°4/+ 8-84 5-0140-40 
metalled scrap~“leather. Direction No. I Total 1941........ 29,329 | 27,475 93-7 Total :— 
issued under the abéve-mentioned Order Total 1942......... 33,811 31,397 92-8 Merchandise ../+ 2:-5\— 2-3\—16 94 37 
- tees Foed and Perishables... .|+ 5-3\— 1-2/+ 1-6)+104 
permits the acquisition and use of metalled January, 1942...... 2,420 2,218 91-7 Total :-— 
scrap leather without licence. ebruary ,, ...--- ame nets He * Al Departments........ + 441— 1-9- 65454 
-. March in ones : 

Confrol of Flax.—The Minister of Sup- April ppt 2487 | 2323 93-1 (b) yg ar ass 
ply has made the Control of Flax (No. 17) 9 May «+++ yin TS ~~ Sahonenpmenes HEP ie Pg 
Order, 1943 (S. R. and O. 347). This Order ji PEE 2,881 89-9 North-West .........+++: + 2-5'— 3-0\— 65 04 
makes it obligatory for holders of wet spun  Angust 97 1222: 2,658 2,445 92-0 Midland and S. Wales..... + 4:5\— 4-4\— 63+ 45 
flax yarns, with certain exceptions, to hold September ,, ...... 2, 2,215 90-8 — oa eee sh is 3 8-6+104 
such yarns at the disposal of the Minister October. -+++-- 4,151 3,940 94-9 : se L497 65 | 1471-12-47 

- November |, ...... 2.627 2,448 93-2 | Lonion..........-+. +17-+5\+ 14-7) +194 
of Supply and notify the Flax Controller pecember ” ||. ..: 2,735 2,538 92-8 Suburban London........ + 8-84 1-9-— 18414 
that they hold such yarns. It comes into January, 1943...... 2,847 95-0 Unalhocated ..-...--.---- — 1:1 — 5:2~ 61-94 
operation on March 13th. Source: Ministry of Food. source : board oj Ivade Journal. 











THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA. AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
CHARLES lt! STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


28, s.W.1 











COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances 


- £181,729,589 

Savings Bank Balances 164,619,569 
Note Issue Department 111,950,542 
Rural Credits Department 2,421,176 
Other items sa ee 20,380,871 
£481,101,745 


A. H. LEW 

i. 18, M 

London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. — 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = +=  £81,000,000 
£147,000,000 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ‘ 
(1942 Accounts.) 
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BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA| 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 





Paid Capital ... 9 2. © nee nee wee $12,000,000 
sah Pond es. ek ee eet. $24,000 000 
Total Assets over... Bid jon oor $6 350,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfousé 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, «Jamaica, and the 
United States at New York. 


Add uiries to 
ress enquiries 8 ; 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macreop, Manager. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of = 
Bank will he closed from 17th March to 30th March, both 


inclusive. By Ore eth a 
(+) e Board, 
yes R. L. HIRD, General Manager 
26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 9th March, 1943. 


——=— 


THE EASTERN BANK, LIMITED 


The TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED from the 19th March 
to the 29th March, _~y Pe — ee: 
e Boar J 

Bernt oe Cc. L. MANNING, Secretary: 

2 and 3, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 12th March, 198. 








cece 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incorporated i 
Canada with Limited Liability).—Notice to Shareholders. | 
Sixty-second Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders © 
Company, for the election of Directors to take the places ; 
retiring Directors and for the transaction of business wr the 
will be held on Wednesday, the fifth day of May next. © ail 
principal office of the Company, at Montreal, at 12 o'cloc tresl, 
The Ordinary Stock Transfer Books will be closed in Mon rem 
Toronto, New York and London at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, the oa 
teenth day of April. The Preference Stock Books will be wa 
in London at the same time. All books will be reopen ard, 
Thursday, the sixth day of May. By Order of the 
F. BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal. 8th March, 1943. 





“MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR 
POWER DISTRIBUTION, LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that the TRANSFER BOOKS. © 
Company will be CLO ED from the 1st to the 14th Apri 
both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Preference posted 


nary Share Dividend 4 ts will be 
14th April, end Warrants. Warran 


f the 


rd, 
, By Order of te Boar TER, secretary: 
Toll End Road, Tipton,-Staffs.11th March, 1943. 
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